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CULBERTSON REYTHMS 


and Songs — for Kindergarten, Pri- 
mary — that make teaching easier, 
more fun. 


These popular Culbertson books help 
make your work more successful, with 
short adaptable selections. Easy to 
play—excellent rhythm—imaginative 
—they win children. You need not be 
an accomplished musician . . . Select 
yours now. 


MRS, BUTTON TELLS A STORY..........$1.00 
Amusing, descriptive musical settings for stories 
new and old: 3 Billy Goats, Shoemaker and 
Elves, Fall, Santa Claus Land, many others. 


‘INTERPREHVE RHYTHMS, BOOK I....$1.00 
Skips, “Marchés; “Brisk ~Walk, Run, Gallop, 
Rocking Horse, Jack-in-the-Box, Clown, Swing, 
Giants, Elephants, Waltz, Brownies. 


INTERPRETIVE RHYTHMS, BOOK II....$1.00 
Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop, Aeroplane, Rab 


bit, Jumping Jack, Train, Doll, Indian Dance, 
ee Child and Bee, Story of Flowers, Three Bears. 
Fiq.J INTERPRETIVE RHYTHMS, BOOK III....$1.00 
: Z ‘ Skips, Marches, Hops, Bicycle, Accented March, 
old sheet, white tablecloth or a large piece of paper Stretching Heel and Tiptoe, Rowing, Bunny 
ane card ee Cover must be large enough to reach Dance. 
e floor on all sides. Mark each table corner on the sheet, 
then cut out a square of material from each corner, as in SONGS ant MHNOG 20 
Figure |. On one side draw a door with Crayola and cut Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story of Butterfly. 
along two sides, as in A. On another side draw a window, 
cutting across top and bottom and down the center, as in BAND RHYTHMS for KINDERGARTEN 
B. oy along by lines. Sides of house can be taped, 25 simple selections $0.50 
pinned or sewed together. 1 from i 
if your store (U.S.A. Only) does not have No. 2 Sf ae pee ee fale ee Gee, 
oak te bee tk 2 oo ave No. 24 Crayola (illustrated) odors iy LS og Fe ane, _—< check 


BINNEY & SMITH CO,, 41 &. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. iii Hass: Cilia 


P. O. Box 1736, Dept. J5, Milwaukee |, Wis. 
























































MAKE IT YOURSELF 





Shelleraft: the latest fad in costume jewelry. we 

Beginners’ Combination Set: includes materials for 12 brooches, 22 , 5 oer at See 
. . ; told in this 16-page 
18 earrings, 12 small boxes. 42 complete projects for $7.00. digest for artists, 
Shelleraft De Luxe Kit: includes a larger variety of shells than x : on ae 


the beginners’ set and will create highly valued finished products. ~ dents. Every mem- 
The rfect di A ber of the family 
e perfect medium for the advanced student. 93 complete will enjoy it. Also 


wad ’ tells how “Color Helm” guides to cor- 
projects for $20 00. rect color can help you... . .50¢ each 


Our craft line also includes: Leather goods, wood-burning, braid- WOMAN’S WEARING APPAREL 
ing materials, costume jewelry, paints, plastic materials, metals, COLOR HELM 
cork, felt, looper clips, linoleum block printing, Plastico-Rok, Shows how to as- 


modeling clay, Etchall, and many other interesting items. pe gen gon 


ors—suit, hat, bag, 


Write for our new catalogue: 1946 Fall Edition. { oe Be 


popular 21 shades. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS Rae 3 Pomitle com- 


binations. A prac- 


Dept. 6-B tical demonstration 


f the 1 binati ibiliti 
770-174 CARNEGIE AVE. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO <ahin hs atten sae, Ge 


TRE CHICAGS PUBLIC LIdRAT 
We are also distributors for HORI RUGRART 48 CO a RHE Lm 


leather goods GUIDE TO CORRECT COLOR 
201 B. Ridgewood Ave., Ridgewood, WN. J. 
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This department is calculated to add to 
Junior Arts and Activities’ usefulness to you. 
Each month we shall answer as many of 
your questions as possible in these columns. 
In addition, each question received will be 
answered by a personal letter. 

To give you the benefit of the knowledge 
and opinions of more than one individual, 
we have planned that your questions will be 
answered by different individuals on ‘our 
staff, including the editor of Junior Arts and 
Activities. 

Address all questions to the Editor, Junior 
Arts and Activities, 4616 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


7 
Dear Editor: 

I wish to create some interest in 
arts and crafts in our community and 
I thought of showing some pictures 
of the different art work such as pot- 
tery, weaving, leather work, plastics, 
and so on. Can you give me infor- 
mation as to what films are good and 
also where to get them? 

W.W., Kansas 


The following organizations have 
material which you can use. All the 
materials we have listed are films, but 
the organizations may have filmstrips 
and slides. We suggest that you write 
them for further information. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
(20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6) : “Metal 
Craft,” “Pottery Making,” “Arts and 
Crafts of Mexico.” 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (25 W. 45th 
St., New York 19): “Make a Mask,” 
“Make a Plaster Figure,” “Make a Hand 
Puppet,” “Linoleum Block Printing,” 
“Leather Tooling.” 


SERVICE FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


September is a busy month for all 
elementary teachers. We know you 
want to start the year right and to 
have materials, projects, and activi- 
ties on hand so that your class will not 
be delayed. You may have questions 
about integrations and correlations, 
sources of materials, suitable books 
for supplementary reading and ref- 
erence, programs, and so on. 

We suggest that you write us. We 
have established a separate depart- 
ment for finding the answers to teach- 
ers’ questions. 

It requires about a month to do the 
necessary research and send a reply 
to your letter. (Sometimes we sur- 
prise ourselves and our correspondents 
by beating this deadline!) We suggest 
that you write us early so that your 
letter will arrive before the rush 
begins. 

Make all requests as specific as pos- 
sible. State the grade or grades you 
teach; give us any additional infor- 
mation you believe will be helpful in 
preparing the material you wish. 
Write to: The Editor 
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American Crayon Co. (Sandusky, 
Ohio): “Hands at Work,” “Making a 
Mural,” “Making a Stained Glass Win- 


dow,” “Water Colors.” 


Dear Editor: 

Will you please send me a list of 
sources where I might obtain infor- 
mation about California Indians and 
California history and missions? 

F.J., California 

We believe that you will find ample 
material in the following references: 

A Child’s History of California by 
Enola Flower, published by The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho, 1940. 
$2.50. 

“The Ancient Basketmakers,” 25c; 
“The Navaho,” 30c; “America’s Indian 
Background,” 20c. These three book- 
lets published by The Southwest Mu- 
seum, Highland Park, Los Angeles 42, 


LETTER BOX 


have excellent material. 

Indian Picture Writings in Southern 
California by George Robert Momyer is 
very good. This booklet may be or- 
dered from the author at 398 Sixth St, 
San Bernardino, California. 25c. 

Write to your state department of ed- 
ucation for their “A Study of the 
Pueblo Indians.” This is one of their 
curriculum units for elementary 
schools, Also, I suggest that you write 
to your state historical society. 

Note: There will be a unit on Cali- 
fornia Indians in the October 1946 issue 
of Junior Arts and Activities. 

Dear Editor: 

I am writing to inquire if you have 
anything suitable for kindergarten 
pupils. We are in a very remote 
area and I am most anxious to ob- 


(Continued on page 2) 








Illustrated Ideas for Art Teaching 
which make lessons interesting 


You know how pictures add life to lessons—here are 
illustrated articles that add life and interest to your art 
lessons through 


School Arts Magazine 











4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 


September, 1946 


SCHOOL ARTS is like a friend who pays you a monthly 
visit—one that says “Now here is something that may 
help you in your teaching” and then shows you pages 
of illustrations—the kind that your pupils will “devour” 
and will delight to use as “self-starters’ in their art 
lessons. 

More illustrations than reading—pictures you can use 
sometimes as demonstrations of how people have used 
art, design and crafts in their everyday life—sometimes 
examples of the art of people in other parts of the world 
—pictures that give ideas which with a little imagina- 
tion make your art lessons successful. From time to 
time excellent lessons which teachers have worked out 
in their classes. 

Waiting for you is the September Mother Asia Art- 
crafts, a conducted art tour by Editors Pedro deLemos, 
Jane Rehnstand and Esther Morton. October has just 
what you'll like for Holiday helps—November, Creative 
Design and Decorations—The first three issues are 
outstanding! 

Illustrated ideas for art teaching which make lessons 


interesting are yours by subscribing to SCHOOL ARTS 
—10 issues filled with help, 


MAIL THE COUPON 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1469 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS to begin 
at once. 

() Enclosed is $4.00 in full payment, 

[) Send Bill—I will pay before Oct. 15, 1946. 
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Picto-Facts is a new visual educational device which brings the realm of world 
affairs to everyone — children, young people, adults — in an easily understand- 
able way. Picto-Facts is a game which gives detailed information about 66 
nations. It is a game which is so adaptable that it can be used in: the schools, 
the home, for clubs and social groups! 


Picto-Facts is designed to provide a pleasant and attractive form for educa- 


tion and to facilitate various group studies and group discussions about present 
world conditions. 


THE CHART. An aid for students, study group leaders, “nti speakers, 
lecturers. About 800 facts are compiled in it, amongst them a popular introduc- 
tion of the United Nations Organization combine? with the “Four Freedoms.” 
The square fields surrounding the world map contain geographical, economic, and 
political information as well as the flags of 66 nations in their original colors. 

THE GAME (chart included). 
paragraph above. 
“Game of Chance.” 


The same information as referred to in the 
The game may be used as either a “Geography Bee” or a 

There are different rules for beginners, advanced players, 
and master players. Abiding 
by the rules for beginners, 
eight-year -olds should be 
able to play Picto-Facts 
without supervision or any 
other introduction except the 
game rules. 


PICTO-FACTS JIG SAW 
PUZZLE. This is an extraor- No. 52 - THE JIG-SAW 1 
dinarily helpful game and \ =u 
teaching aid. It comes in a We tS fae 
giant size (complete with an 
assembly tray). It is divided 
into nine sections with com- 
prehensive directions for 
each section. 








SECURITY COUNCIL 
Edited By 


Educational Research Society 
Published By 
Aero Research Co., Montreal, N. Y. 
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Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark, Chicago 40, Til. 
Please send me the following which I have checked: 
C1 Picto Facts Chart....cccccsscsssssessescsrsssnsnsnensssssncassnsnsanstsnsnsnsssssssssessesnsnsveneersanerencsnsecesesnens 
0 Picto Facts Game (chart included) 


Remittance must accompany all orders. 






FD Picto Facts Jig-Saw PuzZzle.......csccssseeeseessssrenenneaenesierssnsesesnsnessseaenteesseenesesensenes - 
TE ORCIOBC...00.02020000rec-cccveceveeseses to cover the cost of this order. 
DNAS ....ececcecessncecesscsecsecescececersosssnssssacscencssensensecsonssnsnsssssssersensecozaversesssessenesonssssateseesesssaesasnenessssesecateresensnes 
AGGTOSS ....ccccccccescsssccscccersesseseseeesraeessesresenssssnnsceeesseresesennens eosssosncanersunccasennecsneesuneennecauasanecssnensseessessneanneasness 
CILY...ccecccessssecccsrsesssenercenrsstsrsnrsssenssenserensersasnnensesenenacenens I inthiitentiintebins State 























LETTERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


tain interesting materials for these 
preschool age pupils here. 
P.LW., Canada 


We present kindergarten material each 
month in Junior Arts and Activities. 
Many of our primary projects are, in 
their simple outlines, suitable for kin- 
dergarten. 

Also, we suggest that you write: Earl 
J. Jones, Publisher, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago, and ask for his catalogue of ma- 
terial. The Kenworthy Educational 
Service, Buffalo 3, New York, has ma- 
terial among which is their “Year 
Round Drawings to Color” which should 
fit your requirements. 

Dear Editor: 

Could you suggest anyone our 
P.T.A. might get to discuss handi- 
crafts or hobbies. We should like to 
have someone to give practical 
ideas or demonstrations which par- 
ents might follow. 

M.S., Indiana 

The following individuals may be 
able to give such talks or, if not, sug- 
gest someone who does so. 

Mrs. Agnes Sasscier, 46 N. Menard, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. Alden Scott Boyer, 845 Drexel 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. G. A. Waddle, Educational Pro- 
motional Manager, American Crayon 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 

The latter individual has representa- 
tives of his organization in Indiana and 
one of them might be contacted through 
him. The former two people are con- 
nected with the magazine Hobbies. 

Note: See also Harold R. Rice’s dis- 
cussion on page 32 of this issue. 

Dear Editor: 

Can you tell me where I can buy 
scripts for a puppet show? 

E.S., South Dakota 

The following books of puppet plays 
are suggested: 

Hoben: Beginner’s Puppet Book 
(Noble and Noble, 100 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 1938, $2.00). In addition to 
directions for puppet making there are 
several plays. 

Everson: Puppet Plays For Children 
(Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 16, $1.00). Especially good. 

Hamburg Puppet Guild: Dancing 
Dolls (Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York, 1937, 75c). Apparently for 
older children. Samuel French also has 
several separate plays for puppets in 
inexpensive (less than $1.00) editions. 
We suggest that you write for his cata- 
logue. 
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USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL IN THIS ISSUE 


During the coming school year we 
shall present a calendar each month. 
(See page 6.) This is not inserted in 
Junior Arts and Activities merely as a 
form of decoration. We have tried to 
make it as usable as possible. First of 
all, the dates listed on the calendar are 
explained on page 43. It is hoped that 
many of these may prove useful to teach- 
ers of intermediate and upper grades 
especially in connection with social- 
studies, nature, and literature units. The 
design of the page itself we have plan- 
ned to appeal to younger children, to 
carry out seasonal themes, and to serve 
as a suggestion for monthly blackboard 
and window decorations. 

e 

In working out a unit on the United 
Nations, it might be profitable as well 
as entertaining to devise projects based 
on the arts and crafts, manners and 
customs, of all or many of the member 
nations. Or, perhaps, one large project 
could be worked out in which the varia- 
tions of many nations in a single craft 
could be shown. Textile decoration 
might be the subject for this large 


project. e 


Keep the blueprint-poster idea (page 
15) in mind for use several times 
throughout the year. Very effective 
Christmas posters can be made, the blue 
color being a popular one at that sea- 
son of the year. 

& 

“September Blackboard Decorations” 
(page 24) are patriotic in theine. There 
is a wealth of available material about 
fall fruits and flowers, other favorite 
September motifs for such decorations. 
In addition, older children might select 
objects found at the County Fair, make 
sketches of them, and transfer these pic- 
tures to windows or blackboards. 

a 

With the September issue we rein- 
troduce teachers to the woodworking 
projects of Jerome Leavitt. (See page 
25.) This year’s series will consist of 
simple projects for children of the pri- 
mary and intermediate grades. The 
author has made the directions explicit 
and has specified simple materials. These 
projects should prove very useful. 

2 

The directions for constructing a 
greenhouse in the classroom (pages 36 
and 37) should prove helpful even 
though you do not plan to have this unit 
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in your class. Notice several of the 
hints about construction. These are 
equally applicable in several construc- 
tion projects. The substitution of sev- 
eral materials should also be noted. 
e 

The seatwork on page 38 requires 
some explanation. First of all, the 
teacher should select subjects similar to 
those we have shown. These may be 
reproduced by any method available to 
the teacher. Care should be taken so 
that the pictures are large enough and 
bold enough to cause no confusion in the 
minds of the children. They should 
be easily identifiable. The three words 
lettered beneath each picture are for the 
inspection of the children. They should 
choose the proper one and underline it. 

If reading readiness is the goal of the 
teacher, block letters of the proper word 
might be placed beside the picture and 
the children given slips of paper from 
which to choose the one having letters 
like those in the proper word. This 
matching is a very good exercise. 
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JUNIOR GUILD SELECTIONS 


Junior Literary Guild selections for 
August are: Sammy by May Justus 
(boys and girls, 6-8); Bright April by 
Marguerite de Angeli (boys and girls, 
9-11); Jungle Journey by Jo Besse Me- 
Elveen Waldeck (older girls, 12-16) ; 
and The Scrapper by Leland Silliman 
(older boys, 12-16). 

September selections are: Greylock 
and the Robins by Tom Robinson (boys 
and girls, 6-8) ; The Wonderful Year by 
Nancy Barnes (boys and girls, 9-11); 
Topflight: Famous American Women 
edited by Anne Stoddard (older girls, 
12-16); and The Wild Dog of Edmon- 
ton by David Grew (older boys, 12-16). 











This new catalog of 


SELECTED TEACHING AIDS 


Helps you in 3 ways 
@ EASIER SELECTION of materials 
@ BETTER VALUES for your money 


@ QUALITY SELECTED AIDS throughout 


We offer a complete selection of practical 
and effective teaching helps of all types to 
meet the needs of teachers. Every item in this 
catalog is a SELECTED teaching aid. Teach- 
ers heartily approve our plan and have helped us select 
these teaching aids through their many letters of sugges- 
tions and requirements. With this catalog at your desk 
you have complete buying information on hundreds of 


quality teaching aids. 


Send for your FREE COPY NOW ... It will serve you 
many times throughout the school year. 


PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS ! 


Workbooks: 

Numbers, Reading 
Language, Music 
Hectograph Workbooks 
Posters - Wall Charts 
Maps - Drill Cards 
Books - Safety - Health 


Pree vescais 


EARL J. JONES, PUBLISHERS 9-46 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Yes, please send me your catalog of Selected 


Teaching Aids. 


oe ee 


ADDRESS ... 
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A sunny classroom, rows of children 
(all different, all giving promise of 
many hours of happy work together), 
a program of study, and a teacher fresh 
from years of preparation or filled with 
new ideas gained in summer classes 
or relaxed after a summer of unusual 
activities—these are the raw ma- 
terials to be found in thousands of 
schools all over the country this Sep- 
tember. They are important. But the 
question is, How will these raw ma- 
terials be combined? This is a creative 
undertakng and like all such projects 
the creator is also one of the raw ma- 
terials. What master plan is in the 
mind of the creator? 


You, the teacher, are in the same 
position as an author, a painter, a sculptor, a poet, a composer. Your personality 
will be indelibly stamped on the finished project. But will it be a mighty sympho- 
ny or a sentimental ditty? In other words, what is your basic philosophy? 


Every day we hear laymen say that the schools should teach thus and so. 
They should teach the constructive use of leisuretime. They should teach thrift. 
They should be primarily concerned with fundamental skills. They should place 
less emphasis on skills and more on democratic living. They should inculcate 
ideals of responsibility to the group. They should concentrate on teaching respon- 
sibility of the individual to himself. They should accentuate moral ideals. And so 
on. The list is endless. You may well be confused and annoyed by this barrage 
of “should's.”” You may very well say that laymen set before you an impossible task. 
You may with justification reply that there are other agencies to assume part of 
the responsibility of the development of children. And you may demand that they 
play their adequate part in the total development. 


One of the principal agencies is the home, as everyone knows. Itis the individ- 
ual's as well as society's duty to determine what part the home shall play and what 
shall be left for the schools and other agencies. But if you admit that the home is 
in some respects deficient (taking the situation in general and not particular in- 
stances) then the question arises, Is this a chain reaction which cannot be stopped? 
or, Can something be done to bring future homes to a realization of their responsi- 
bilities? This brings you right back to the schools; for if the homes are deficient, 
they will obviously not correct this of themselves. 


This is our view: that it is only the schools of the present day which can make 
light the problems of the schools of tomorrow by so encouraging pupils that they 
will make their homes inspiring places for future children. 

—C dilen 
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| A UNIT ON THE 
UNITED NATIONS 





A unit to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
class early in the year is not easy to de- 
vise. Something is needed to start the 
ball rolling, so to speak. Since the 
United Nations and various organiza- 
tions connected with it are very much 
in the news, and since any study of the 
United Nations involves history, geog- 
raphy, democratic principles, citizen- 
ship, and allied subjects in the very 
nature of things, this topic might be 
chosen to inaugurate the social-studies 
program at the beginning of the school 
year. 

While it is possible to work out a 
unit on this topic for use in the inter- 

diate grades, we have slanted the fol- 
luv. 2 outline for the upper grades. 
With suitable modifications it could, of 
course, be used on other levels. 


APPROACH 

Meetings of some of the organizations 
connected with the United Nations (for 
example, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization) may be in progress and ac- 
counts of their proceedings published 
in newspapers and other periodicals. The 
world food crisis and our own attempts 
to alleviate it are powerful forces to 
stimulate interest in the work of specific 
groups of nations and the United Na- 
tions itself. 

There are other ways to approach 
the subject and to stimulate interest. If 
a problem in design is first on the 
agenda of the art curriculum for the 
year, the emblems and insignia of the 
United Nations might be presented for 
study. If the class plans a study of 
the Constitution of the United States 
(for Constitution Day, September 17), 
a comparison might be made with the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


OBJECTIVES 

1. To understand something of the ma- 
chinery of the United Nations. 

2. To realize the need for world co-op- 
eration. 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 


3. To become acquainted with some of 
the problems which cause nations to 
disagree. 

4. To acquire a concept of world unity. 
5. To learn how the principles of dem- 
ocratic living as practiced in the class- 
room between two individuals must 
carry over into national and internation- 
al relations in order that people may 
live together in peace and prosperity. 
6. To increase knowledge of history and 
geography. 

7. To develop attitudes of tolerance for 
manners, customs, ideas, and ideals 
which differ from ours. 

8. To prepare a foundation for later 
work in civics and history. 


BEGINNING THE UNIT 


After the class has expressed an in- 
terest in this subject and a desire to 
embark upon a unit about the United 
Nations, the boys and girls should bring 
newspaper clippings, magazine articles, 
and pictures outlining various aspects 
of the organization. Some of these 
should be placed on the bulletin board 
for all the class to see. Some should 
be read to the class by the individual 
who brought them. After this reading, 
a class discussion should follow. 

Regarding class discussions, we should 
like to insert this caution. The United 
Nations has so many possibilities for 
discussion (including those that begin, 
“My father says .. .”) that care must 
be exercised so that a co-ordinated and 
well-rounded conversation will result. 
Our suggestion would be to allow some 
of this exploratory rambling at the be- 
ginning once the unit has been def- 
initely decided upon but after that it 
should be confined into purposeful 
channels which will advance the prog- 
ress of the study. 

Among the things to be discussed is 
the plan for the study. We suggest that 
the various sections of the charter. the 
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various organs of the United Nations, 
and so on be listed on the blackboard 
and committees chosen to investigate 
each. It should be noted that each chap- 
ter of the charter need not be studied 
but the general purposes and provisions 
in the more important ones should be 
explored. Other committees should have 
as their projects the historical back- 
ground for the United Nations, some of 
the personalities involved, and other 
topics of similar nature. 


Next comes planning the projects for 
the unit. The children might work 'to- 
gether to make a large classroom chart 
graphically depicting the manner in 
which the United Nations and its or- 
gans work. At the end of the unit they 
should all be able to explain the chart 
and to give the broad outline of the work 
of the various departments. 


In order to stress more forcibly the 
ideals of tolerance and understanding, 
the teacher might suggest that projects 
concerned with the creative expressions 
of the member nations be undertaken. 

Another activity desirable during 
the unit is concerned with creative writ- 
ing. Plays and skits, stories, poems, 
outlines of the results of research, and 
so on, should be written by committees 
of children and by individuals. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIT 


I. How the United Nations came into 
being 

A. The Atlantic Charter (1941) 

B. The Declaration by the United 
Nations (1942) 

C. The conferences on Food and Ag- 
riculture and on Money and Finance. 
D. The Moscow Conference (1943) 

E. The establishment of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (1943) 
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F. Preliminary organizational meet- 
ings: Dumbarton Oaks Conference, the 
United Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization (San Francisco) 

This section of the unit stresses the 
need for co-operation among nations 
and how that need was met while the 
war was still in progress. Depending 
on the age level of the pupils, the consid- 
eration may be brief or extended. If 
possible a copy of the Atlantic Charter 
might be secured and read to the class. 
Also it should be noted that a detailed 
discussion of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
should be omitted until later on when 
the children have an understanding of 
the United Nations as a whole. 

II. The Charter of the United Nations 
A. Where and how was it composed? 
B. Of what does it consist? 

1. Preamble 
2. Nineteen chapters 
C. What do the chapters contain? 
1, Statement of purposes and prin- 
ciples 
2. Details about the membership 
3. Details about the organs of the 
United Nations 
a. The General Assembly 
b. The Security Council 
ce. The Economic and Social 
Council 
d. The Trusteeship Council 
e. The International Court of 
Justice 
f. The Secretariat 
4. Special details 
a. Settlement of disputes 
b. Amendments and _ratifica- 
tion 

In a discussion of the Charter such 
questions should be raised as: What 
is the general purpose of the Charter? 
Is it a constitution? What are the duties 
of each of the organs? How are the na- 
tions represented in each of the organs? 

en do the various organs meet? Did 

e United States ratify the Charter? 
Is the United States a full-fledged mem- 
ber? 

It should be noted that in the outline 
we have not included such details as the 
financing of the organization, regional 
arrangements, transitional security ar- 
rangements, and a few more. These 
may be beyond the children’s compre- 
hension and they are not necessary in 
order that the children have a broad, 
general understanding of the United Na- 
tions as a whole. Of course, they may 
be included. 

III. Have nations ever tried interna- 

tional co-operation before? 

Here is the place where the children’s 
knowledge of history will play a part. 


s 


Of course, the League of Nations is the 
most noted example of attempts in the 
direction of co-operation but it is not the 
only one. If the children have studied 
European history they will have learned 
about several alliances and congresses 
which attempted this. Of course, in 
the Western Hemisphere there is the Pan 
American Union and the “good neigh- 
bor” policy which are aids in keeping 
the peace and securing prosperity. 

All these should be investigated. If 
the children have not studied them be- 
fore, this experience may lead to a de- 
sire to learn more about them. If they 
are familiar with these plans for co-op- 
eration they can use their knowledge at 
the present time. 

IV. Personalities in the United Nations 

A. Who was the leading spirit towards 
the founding of the old League of Na- 
tions? (Woodrow Wilson) Was his 
program a good one? Why did it fail? 
(The children cannot be expected to 
mention the deep-seated reasons but if 
they point out that the United States 
was not a member of the League they 
will be on the right track.) 

B. Who was the leading spirit in the 
founding of the United Nations? 
(Franklin D. Roosevelt) What other 
leading statesmen were also instrumental 
in establishing this organization? 
(Winston Churchill, Joseph Stalin) 

C. How were the members of the 
American delegation at the San Fran- 
cisco conference chosen? (By the presi- 
dent of the United States.) Who were 
they? 

D. Who are some of the American 
members of the United Nations General 
Assembly? How were they chosen? 

E. Who is the United States represent- 
ative on the Security Council? 

V. A study of some of the organizations 
of the United Nations 

A. The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration 

While this is not the only organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, its present 
importance is such that children should 
study its workings carefully. Its aims 
are to feed the peoples of war-torn 
countries and to enable them again to 
assume their normal manner of living. 
Since there has been so much written 
about the UNRRA in newspapers and 
other periodicals it seems unnecessary 
to outline its work here. However, the 
class should not overlook this very im- 
portant agency. 

B. The other organizations of the 
United Nations 

Because new organizations are being 
formed as needs arise, we suggest that 
the class consult current publications 





for details for this section. 
CORRELATIONS 

The most important correlations are 
in the fields of geography, history— 
social studies in general; health; 
language; reading. The art, music, and 
other cultural achievements of the vari- 
ous members of the United Nations 
should not be overlooked. In construc- 
tion and in a consideration of the 
money and finance conference arithme- 
tic problems will be involved. Here, 
too, is a good place to introduce children 
to the monetary differences among na- 
tions. The unabridged editions of dic- 
tionaries and many encyclopedias give 
tables of the various units and their 
value in American money. 

Art correlations based on the design 
symbol of the United Nations, the prob- 
lem of making posters to urge inter- 
national co-operation on an even greater 
scale, on the utilization of the arts and 
crafts of the member nations, and so on. 


A LIST OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

(This list contains only those nations 
which were members as of January 1, 
1946. Teachers should be on the alert 
to include any which may have been ad- 
mitted since that time.) 

Arabia, Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Byelorussia (one of the soviet 
republics), Chile, China, Colombia, 
Commonwealth of Australia, Common- 
wealth of the Philippines, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Domin- 
ican Republic, Dominion of Canada, Do- 
minion of New Zealand, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras. 

India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, Nic- 
aragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Poland, Syria, Turkey, Ukraine 
(one of the soviet republics), Union of 
South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, United 
States, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 


REFERENCES 

Teaching About the United Nations 
Charter (N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 10c) 

1946 Britannica Book of the Year (En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. Contains text of the United Na- 
tions Charter.) 

“We, the peoples ....” a Brief History 
of the United Nations (Education 
Committee, American Association For 
the United Nations, Inc., 45 E. 65th 
St., New York 21, 15c). This organi- 
zation also has many other pamphlets 
and much additional information on 
the subject. Write for their lists. 
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CHINESE CHARACTERS IN ART 
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While we have suggested Chinese charac- 
ters for this project, we might just as well have 


4 chosen Arabic, Russian, Greek, Hebrew, or 
Hindu alphabets. The idea is to become fa- 
miliar with ways of writing other than our 

oe own. That is an important step in world co- 


operation and tolerance and ee and girls 
should have this background. If you can 
secure specimens of some of the alphabets we 
have mentioned, compare them with the 


Chinese and with our own 
Most children have had experience in using 
° our alphabet to make border designs, note- 
oO book decorations, and so on. 














Chinese char- 
acters offer even greater possibilities. Look 
at the characters and designs on this page. 
Let the children look at them. Use them in 


combination with characters from other forms 
: (| of writing. ; 


Words built on 
the character 


“Man” 


for 
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IT’S FRANCE FOR HATS 








Everyone knows that French men (and 
women) are very patriotic. They are proud of 
their native land. Yet they preserve the cus- 
toms and manners of their individual provinces 
to a remarkable degree. Surely there is a 
parallel between this biend of provincialism 
and nationalism. It can serve as a2 lesson to 
all the world to combine nationalism with in- 
ternational co-operation for the benefit of all. 

We think the study of French folk hats is 
a good illustration of the differences in France. 
Have the children look on the map to see 
where these hats are worn on special occasions. 
Since many modern hats are based on folk 
styles perhaps some enterprising girls may try 
to design hats using these for ideas. Also, the 
children may compare hats of many countries 
intead of those of France alone. 
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On holidays, the 
women of Ariege 
wear models of this 
prim bonnet. 
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Also from Normandy comes this beautiful 
lace hat. 







An old-fashioned farm woman from the 
Morvan mountain districts might wear a 
hat like this. 


There is a special dance in the vil- 
lage if the girls in some districts 
of the French Pyrenees put on 
hats such as this. 
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The Panama Canal was opened 
during Wilson's administration. 


WILSON 
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Women's suffrage was obtained 
while Wilson was president. 





























Princeton University, where Wil- 
son served as president. 





Wilson's birthplace at Staunton, 
Virginia. 


Thomas Woodrow Wilson was pres- 
ident of the United States during the 
First World War. He was elected 
to that office after serving as gov- 
ernor of New Jersey and as president 
of Princeton University. Wilson was 
born in Staunton, Virginia, in 1856. 
He studied in two colleges before ob- 
taining his highest degree at Johns 
Hopkins University. Thereafter he 
taught, wrote, and lectured about 
government and politics. Some of his 
books are still regarded as the most 
important in their fields. 


Wilson was elected president at an 
important time. The United States 
was among the victorious powers of 


the First World War. 


Wilson's greatest achievement was 
his attempt to bring the nations of the 
world together to prevent war. It 
was also his greatest failure because 
the United States did not join his 
League of Nations and that organiza- 
tion did not prevent another war. 





Woodrow Wilson died in 1924. 
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A MASTER OUTLINE FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE UNITS 


A UNIT ON HOUSES 


By YYONNE ALTMANN 


KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Miss Altmann’s units throughout this year 
will be concerned with social science studies. 
The following is a master outline to be used 
in connection with the units. 

Miss Altmann has carried out each of 
these units in her own kindergarten. However, 
teachers will undoubtedly choose to adapt 
certain points and ideas to fit individual situa- 
tions, facilities, and talents. The general, 
broad application of this outline can be 
utilized as it is in all of Miss Altmann’s 
articles for this year. It should be noted that 
the principal motivating force in the outline 
(and in the units to follow) is the excursion. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE UNIT 
OUTLINE 
I. Motivations 
A. Other activities and experiences 
of children 
B. Books placed in 
places for children to see 
C. Poems, songs, stories, and dram- 
atizations 
D. The children’s environment 
E. Conversation periods 
II. Objectives 
A. General—To help the children 
1. To develop fuller experiences in 
living 
2. To develop social conscious 
ness 
3. To develop their interests 
4. To develop a deeper apprecia- 
tion for their community as it affects 
their lives 
5. To develop a better under- 
standing that their comfort and well- 
being depends upon the work of many 
people 
6. To work happily with one an- 
other 
7. To express themselves fear- 
lessly in their creations 
8. To gain further skill in tool 
subjects 
9. To form good habits and at- 
titudes in appreciation subjects 
10. To strengthen observatory 
powers 
1l. To acquire a greater knowl- 


conspicuous 
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edge of their local environment 
12. To become curious about 
everyday things 
13. To co-operate with their com- 
munity 
14. To provide themselves with a 
background of knowledge of their com- 
munity 
15. To help them to develop read- 
ing readiness 
B. Specific (See units each month) 
III. Development of the social science 
unit 
A. Visit many places in the com- 
munity 
B. Children and teacher ask ques- 
tions about the places visited 
C. Teacher, community helpers, 
reading, pictures, music, and movies 
help answer children’s questions 
D. Make books of excursions 
E. Leads to associated and other 
creative activities 
IV. Outcomes 
A. Skills in which children become 
more adept 
1. Finding stories about the unit 
2. Thinking about and discussing 
the social science unit 
3. Increasing their vocabularies 
4. Speaking before the group 
5. The school subjects — manu- 
script writing, spelling, arithmetic. 
music, stories, poems, health, reading, 
and language activities 
6. Handling of many different 
kinds of art mediums 
7. Organizing material and mak- 
ing books on social science units 
8. Imaginative development through 
dramatic play 
B. Knowledges to which children add 
information 
1. The places visited in the com- 
munity 
2. The part the family plays in 
the community 
3. The community helpers 


C. Attitudes children show 
1. Acceptance of responsibility 
2. Recognition of strengths and 
weaknesses in others 
3. Confidence and poise 
4, Consideration for the rights of 
others, self-control, and courtesy 
5. Greater interest in the commu- 
nity and in the community helpers 
6. Pride in accomplishments 
7. Increased willingness to co- 
operate 
D. Appreciations of which children 
are made more aware 
1. An orderly and logical devel 
opment of a social science unit 
2. The community and the com- 
munity helpers 
3. Their own abilities and those 
of other children 
V. Integrations 
A. All school subjects or periods 
1. Outdoor play and excursion 
period 
2. Activities and art period 

a. Make books on the social 

science unit 

3. Conversation (nature study, 
health, safety, children’s interests, news) 
and poem period 

a. Discuss social science unit. 

b. Plan excursions. 

c. Discuss things to remember 
when going on excursions. 

d. Plan what the group wants 
to find out on the excursions. 

e. Discuss and record what they 
found out on the excursions. 

f. Discuss and record complete 
information for material to be used im 
the social science books. 

g. Learn poems. 

h. Make up poems. 

4. Music period 

a. Sing songs. 

b. Make up songs and music. 

c. Have rhythms about the 


social science unit. 
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d. Make up rhythms. 
e. Interpret the excursions 
through rhythm-band music. 
5. Story, dramatization and game 
period 
a. Listen to stories. 
b. Make up stories. 
c. Dramatize activities. 
d. Play games. 
e. Make up games. 
6. Rest period 
a. While resting think about 
the social science unit. 
b. Listen to restful music which 
has some connection with the unit. 
7. Arithmetic period (In kinder- 
garten this takes place in any period.) 
a. Counting 
(1) Count 
dren in the group. 
(2) Count number of tables 
needed for children to work on while 
drawing pictures for the books. 
(3) Count number of pages 
needed for the books. 
b. Recognize written numbers. 
8. Reading readiness 
B. Greater attention given to listen- 
ing to discussion, reading material, 
stories, poems, songs, and rhythms 
C. Conversational ability improves 
as the children discuss the unit. 
D. Manuscript writing becomes very 
essential when they make the books. 


A UNIT ON 
HOUSES 


I. INTRODUCTION AND 
MOTIVATION 

This is a unit which works out very 
well for the mionth of September. The 
simplest way to begin is for the teacher 
to draw a picture of her own house. 
This will lead to a desire on the part 
of the children to do the same. Some of 
the pictures they draw should be put up 
around the room. “My House” can be 
lettered large enough for easy view and 
thumbtacked under several pictures. 
Discussions of the children’s houses nat- 
urally follow. These may in turn lead 
to drawing maps on how to get from 
school to the children’s houses. 


fl. OBJECTIVES 
A. General (See master outline.) 
B. Specific—To help each child 
1. To want to visit the homes of 
his classmates 
2. To learn about the different 
types of houses 
3. To learn about the different 
construction materials 


4. To learn about the parts of the 
house 


number of chil- 
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5. To learn about the builders of 
the house 

6. To find out any information the 
child wants to know about the unit on 
houses 

7. To understand the desirability of 
thanking the community helpers who 
tell about how the house is built 

8. To learn how the community and 
its helpers (the builders of houses) help 
the child to live a happier life 

9. To make a book on houses, or 
to contribute to the class book 
Il. DEVELOPMENT 

A bright, sunny day found our kin- 
dergarten children taking a walk to ex- 
plore the surrounding school area and 
to see some of the children’s houses. 
For several days an enthusiastic class 
drew pictures of and discussed houses. 
A floor plan of a house was made be- 
fore we visited a house which was being 
constructed in the neighborhood. This 
led the children to realize how many 
different kinds of workmen are needed 
to build a house. The workmen will- 
ingly answered the questions of the 
children. 

The children wanted to put the infor- 
mation about houses in book form. 
Since crayon is the easiest medium for 
little children to work with, they decided 
to use that for the pictures in their book. 
They drew pictures of houses. The pic- 
tures were discussed and the best ones 
were saved to put in the book. The pic- 
tures had been drawn on 9” x 12” ma- 
nila paper. The sheets were stapled to 
purple construction paper. The facts 
about the illustration were typed with 
primer type and stapled to pages op- 
posite the appropriate pictures. 

The book cover was made from yel- 
low construction paper 1014” x 13”. 
Oaktag, the same size, was put between 
two sheets of this colored paper. A 
9” x 12” sheet of purple construction 
paper wes placed on one side. The paper 
was stapled (it can also be pasted) to- 
gether. We made another cover. The 
word HOUSES was cut freehand out of 
yellow construction paper. The letters 
were 5” high and 114” wide. We pasted 
the letters on one of the covers and re- 
inforced them with staples. The pages 
were put between the covers and tied 
together with a shoelace. 

The unit on houses led to associated 
and other creative activities: 

1. Playing house 
. Building a house out of blocks 
. Playing the part of the builder 
. Using other art mediums to make a 
se (clay, paint) 

Making up stories about their 
houses and their friends’ houses and 
imaginary houses 


ho 


uc Wh 


6. Creating pieces on the piano 
IV. OUTCOMES 
A. Skills in which children became 
more adept 
1. Thinking about and discussing 
houses 
2. Increasing their vocabularies 
3. Speaking before the group 
4. Counting 
5. Health—manners, proper food to 
eat at mealtime 
6. The handling of crayon as an art 
medium 
7. Dramatic play 
8. Organizing material 
B. Knowledge to whic’: the children 
added information 
1. Houses ; 
2. The part they and their families 
play in the house 
3. The part the community helpers 
play in building their houses 
4. The community helpers—in this 
case builders of houses 
C. Attitudes (See master outline.) 
D. Appreciations of which children 
became more keenly aware 
1. An orderly and logical develop- 
ment of the unit on houses 
2. Their houses and families and 
their places in the group 


V. INTEGRATIONS 


(See master outline) 


VI. LED TO OTHER UNITS 

Communication, more complete study 
of any or all of the builders of houses, 
building a playhouse, maps, manners, 
health, and flower gardens 


Vil. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A. Stories 
Our House Unit Study Book, Ele- 
anor M. Johnson, American Educa- 
tion Press, Inc., New York 
B. Songs 
1. “The Carpenter,” Songs For 
the Little Child, The Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1921 
2. “Home,” Sing a Song, Mabelle 
Glenn, Helen Learittl, Victor Rebmann; 
The World of Music, Ginn and Co., 
Chicago, Ill., p. 60 
3. “An Order by Phone,” Child- 
Land in Song and Rhythm, Jones and 
Barbour; The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 8 
W. 40 Street, New York, N. Y., p. 60 
C. Singing Rhythm Games 
1. “Monday Is Our Washing Day,” 
The Children’s Book of Songs and 
Rhymes, Harriet Blanche Jones and 
Florence Newell Barbour; The Arthur 
P. Schnidt Co., 1926, p. 40 
2. “Here We Go Round the Mul- 
berry Bush,” Fifty Songs For Boys and 
Girls, Graham and Scott; Whitman 
Publishing Co., Racine, Wisc., p. 11 
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By GERALD B. CROSBY 


Materials required: blueprint paper, preferably 
rapid for daylight use; small amount of potassium 
bichromate; one pane of glass 10” x 12” or size of 
prints to be made; one piece of plywood the same 
size as glass. 

Method: Cut the blueprint paper into required 
sizes which should not be larger than the glass. This 
must be done in a darkened room and the paper 
kept from light until it is meant to be exposed. 
When ready to make the print, lay the paper on the 
plywood, center on the paper the specimen to be 
printed, cover both with glass, and expose to the 
light. Hold the glass tightly against the plywood. 
Expose until the paper turns from cream to blue then 
back to cream. Remove and rush into the develop- 
ing solution. The developing solution is | tablespoon 
potassium bichromate dissolved in 2 gallons of wa- 
ter. (Potassium bichromate is poison. Immersion of 
hands in it is safe, but wash hands carefully after im- 
mersion.) Leave in the solution at least 5 minutes, 
longer won't matter. Remove and wash in cold 
water. Then dry between newspapers or blotting 
paper. The finished print should be pure white on 
a background of dark blue. 

By preparing stencils, posters are easily made. 
The stencils should be cut so that those areas to be 
white on the finished blueprint poster are not cut 
out. The illustrations shown appear as they would 
look before the stencils are placed on the blueprint 
paper. Blueprints can be made for historical scenes, 
maps, charts, graphs and many other things. 


PANE OF GLASS 
BLUEPRINT PAPER 


PLYWOOD ——_ * 


























BLUEPRINT POSTERS 
























































































SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 


“or would you rather be a fish?” 
Did you ever think of yourself as living 
like a fish? Well, there isn’t a great 
deal of difference. Fish swim about in 
a fluid called water, while you and I 
walk, ride, or fly in a fluid called air. 
It is all about us, even inside of us in 
our lungs. 

Do you remember walking along the 
same street day after day and then dis- 
covering something which had been 
there all the time but something which 
you just hadn’t seen before? We are 
going to discover that which is all about 
us but which we have never seen. 

There is a great blanket of air which 
completely surrounds the earth. We 
call this blanket of air the atmosphere. 
It may extend from 40 to 200 miles 
above the surface of the earth. As we 
rise from the surface of the earth the 
air becomes thinner or less dense. At 
the surface it is found to be most 
dense. If we were to go down into a 
mine or cave which extended below 
gea level, we would find the air to be 
even heavier or more dense than it is 
at the surface. 

The force of attraction or gravita- 
tional pull of the earth is what makes 
most of the air stay close to its sur- 
face. If the force of gravitation were 
suddenly lost, our atmosphere would 
disappear into space. 

Any part of our atmosphere up to a 
height of 8 miles is called the tropo- 
sphere. This is almost as high as man 
has flown in airplanes. Most rain clouds 
are between 1 and 24% miles above the 
surface. Most commercial airplane 
flights are made at a height of about 2 
miles. Soon we shall have planes which 
will fly much higher. 

Man cannot live in the troposphere 
much above 34% miles unless he uses 
an oxygen mask. This is why famous 
mountain climbers who have tried to 
climb Mt. Everest have used oxygen. 
Mt. Everest, in India, is the tallest 
mountain in the world. It rises to 





THE ATMOSPHERE IN WHICH WE LIVE 


nearly 6 miles above the sea. 

Above the troposphere is the zone 
which we call the stratosphere. About 
the only way man has been able to reach 
this zone is in balloons which float in 
the air just like a submarine floats in 
the water. And like submarines, these 
balloons must have air-tight, sealed 
cabins for the pilot. The pilot could 
not live if he were exposed to the 
extreme cold and lack of air in the 
stratosphere. The highest that any bal- 
loon, piloted by man, has reached is 
just above 13 miles. A pilotless balloon 
has risen as high as 22 miles. During 
the war the German V-2 rockets were 
thought to have traveled as high as 75 
miles in the stratosphere. 

It is the air that keeps us from 
getting too cold at night and too hot 
during the day. If we were on a body 
like the moon (which has no atmosphere 
at all) we would be burned to death 
by the heat of the sun during the day, 
and the minute the sun dropped below 
the horizon we should freeze like so 
many snowmen. The air absorbs the 
intense heat of the sun’s rays during 
the day and permits just the right 
amount of heat and light to reach the’ 
surface of the earth so that we are com- 
fortable— most of the time, anyway. 
Then at night when the sun has dis- 
appeared, the air and the earth give off 
the heat which they absorbed during 
the day. 

Can you imagine what it would be 
like to never have a beautiful sunset 
with its shades of red and gold, or to 
have it suddenly change from blinding 
daylight to total darkness in a second’s 
time. That is just what would happen 
if there were no air. 

Have you looked into the sky and 
wondered what made it so blue? It 
is the way sunlight is affected by our 
atmosphere. If you were high up in 
the stratosphere and looked up, away 
from the sun, the sky would look black. 
The air is not dense enough there to 


By GEORGE C. McGINNIS 
PRINCIPAL, THOUSAND OAKS SCHOOL 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


affect the sunlight. 

You have often stood on the top of 
a hill and watched the stars or the 
lights of a city twinkling ’way off in 
the distance. The stars or the lights 
were not flashing on and off as they 
appeared to be. That was due to warm 
air rising from the side of the hill and 
causing the rays of light to bend as 
they passed through layers of warm 
and cool air. Astronomers build their 
observatories on the tops of mountains 
not to get them closer to the stars, as 
some people think, but to avoid the 
rising warm air which would make the 
stars appear to move or twinkle. 

The air is a mixture of several dif- 
ferent gases. As you already know, it 
is most dense at the surface of the earth 
and becomes less dense at any great 
distance from it. It also changes in the 
kinds and amounts of gases which we 
find in it, as we rise any distance above 
the earth. So we usually try to find out 
what the air at sea level is like since 
it is nearly always the same there. 

The gas nitrogen makes up about 
4/5 or 80% of the air at sea level. It 
is a gas which does not burn or help 
other things to burn and is of very little 
use to people or animals except to fill 
up space. Plants, however, find it very 
useful and certain kinds of plants, such 
as beans and alfalfa, are able (with 
the help of tiny living things called 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria) to take it from 
the air and use it for food. 

Oxygen makes up nearly 1/5 or 20% 
of the air and is the most important 
part of the air to us. We breathe it and 
take it into our bloodstream through 
the lungs. Without oxygen all animal 
and plant life would die. Without it 
man would not have fire since nothing 
would burn. It would truly be a cold 
world for us without this life-sustaining 
gas. 

There are other gases, such as car- 
bon dioxide, argon, neon, water vapor, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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EXPERIMENTS 





E 1. DOES AIR HAVE WEIGHT? 
——, To arrange the balance as shown in the picture, obtain a 
STRING = ——9 long stick (an old yardstick will do nicely) and punch three 
. holes: one exactly in the center; one at each end exactly 





pat HOLES 
IA a Pi tte the same distance from the edges. A string through the 













































































7 ¥ center hole should be attached to a freeswinging stick held 
oe nee in the hand. The football should be pumped up hard. Pour 
just enough sand in the can at the right so that the balance 
* SCOTCH TAPE is level. (The football may be attached to the strings with 
= CAN OF SAND ——» scotch tape.} Now let the air out of the football. What 
its FOOTBALL has happened to the balance? Why? 
ey 
"m 
: 2. HOW GREATISTHEFORCE OFTHE contest steam ror ary} 
ve , AIR? LEAST ONE MINUTE _———~ 7~ 
oe For this experiment the most important property is a i 
pan can—a lightweight metal can. There are many such types ' 
h of cans which may be used: cans which have contained 
i cleaning fluid, maple syrup, or other liquids. Extreme 
” care wo or ™ see that = pace ot — ° 
contained inflammable liquids are thoroughly was 
if- fore the experiment begins. We suggest a thorough a ee se 
it soaping, rinsing, and drying. 
rth Be sure to have a cap that will fit the can tightly. 
pat The experiment will not work unless it does. Pour about 
he 1” of water in the bottom of the can. Leave the cap off 
we and place the can on an electric hot plate. Leave it there 
ve until steam is seen to rise from the opening. Let the steam 
ut rise for at least one minute. Then, put the cap on tightly 
aie and remove the can from the hot plate. What force 
has caused the can to collapse? Why did it do so after 
” the experiment and not before? OWE INCH OF WATER 
») 
It 
elp 
: = 
fill CANDLE ON 
RESHED ICE 
a BATTERY JAR ——~s ne a, Soe AND WATER 
1c 
ith } 
led 
om 
Jo 
ant CAKE PAN 
ind 
igh 
4 3. HOW MUCH OXYGEN IS IN THE AIR? 4. IS THERE WATER IN THE AIR? 
ing Arrange your apparatus as shown in the picture. Be sure that Take a glass and fill it with water and crushed 
old the edge of the jar is well below the surface of the water. Light tee, Besure to dry any weter that may haveagilied 
ing the candle, place it on the water, and carefully place the jar ; bh se alt ti al ine tok te dl 
over it. Why does the candle go out? What causes the water to on the — a oe a oe soni . — 
all rise in the jar? What gas has been used in the experiment? How stand awhile. What happens? Where did the 
sais much of it was used? Measure and find out. drops on the glass come from? Why? 
TIES 
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TEACHING COLOR 


IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


VALUES TO BE DERIVED 
FROM A UNIT ON COLOR 

1. An understanding of the basic 
principles of the theory on color har- 
mony which will be of practical value 
throughout life. 

2. Inculcation of love for the beautiful 
in nature, in dress, in home decoration. 

3. Appreciation of the work of class- 
mates and a kindly expression of ap- 
preciation. 

4. Appreciation of the work of artists 
all over the world. 


UNIT DEVELOPMENT 

The teacher put up around the 
classroom a great many pictures done 
in harmonious colors by other children 
from former terms. These pictures 
were numbered. They were all done in 
either complementary, split comple- 
mentary, or analogous harmony. Some 
were done in tints and shades of one 
color. 

Together with the pictures was dis- 
played a huge color wheel which had also 
been done by children of a previous 
year. When the children came in on 
Monday there were “Ah’s,” and “Oh’s,” 
and they could hardly wait to remove 
their wraps they were so anxious to have 
a “close up” of the display. 

The teacher then asked them to make 
a note of the colorings they liked best. 
This was done in order to group the 
children according to similar taste. 

In the wall display the pictures were 
not put up in numerical order; instead 
they were numbered according to types 
of color harmony used. For example, 
pictures 1 to 10 were done in comple- 
mentary harmony (opposites on the 
color wheel). Numbers 11 to 20 were 
done in split complementary harmony 
(adjoining colors of one of two opposite 
colors). Pictures 21 to 30 were done 
in analogous harmony (the children 
called these colors “neighbors”). Pic- 
tures 31 to 40 were done in tints and 
shades of one color. 

When the children had written down 
the numbers of the pictures they liked 
best, the teacher asked them to star 
their first choices. In this way the pupils 
of similar taste were grouped together 
and the stage was set. 
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After the grouping, the children went 
through the usual procedure of listing 
objectives, which in this unit took the 
form of: “What We Want to Learn 
About Color” and “What We Want to 
do With Color,” and “What We Must 
Learn In Order to Use Color.” 

As they all wanted to make a color 
wheel there followed a lesson in inscrib- 
ing a six-petaled geometric figure within 
a circle. For this they borrowed com- 
passes from older children and used a 
few that were in the classroom. 

At the beginning of the term the 
teacher had asked the children to save 
the pennies that they would ordinarily 
spend on notebooks to buy boxes of 
crayons which contain all the colors on 
the wheel and the names of the colors 
printed clearly on the wrappers of the 
crayons. From past experience the teach- 
er knew that much time is saved if the 
children learn to know the colors by 
name and by using them. 

To drill on the color names the chil- 
dren played a game. The teacher put 
up the big color wheel in front of the 
room and had two children come up at 
a time and try to name the colors while 
a third child did the pointing. The child 
giving the correct name first scored a 
point for his team. Later when the chil- 
dren had learned to gray the colors by 
adding a complementary color to the 
original the teacher put the grayed colors 
on flash cards and played a similar 
game. However, in the second game 
the teacher handed the card to the child 
who was able to call the correct name 
of the color first. The winner was the 
child holding the most cards. 

Making and coloring the color wheels 
took up about one week’s arts and crafts 
periods. 

Individual group teaching followed. 
The complementary harmony group 
(opposites on the color wheel) learned 
how to locate a complementary combina- 
tion by means of a two-pointed arrow. 
The children also learned to use the 
triangle for locating a split comple- 
mentary combination. They were taught 
how to gray a color by adding its com- 
plement. They were taught that this 
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eolor combination in full intensity is 
used when vivid effects are desired. This 
group made the sign and poster for the 
unit. 

The analogous group called them- 
selves “The Good Neighbor Group.” 
They were taught how to locate their 
colors on the color wheel. One child 
reported that he saw in an elevated sta- 
tion a sign on which the artist had 
used “neighbors,” but he added that 
there was one color that wasn’t a neigh- 
bor. This led to learning that the op- 
posite of one of the neighbors might be 
used in an analogous group of colors. 

The group using tints and shades 
were taught how to add white to make 
a tint, and black to make a shade. The 
first group taught this group how to add 
the complement to make a shade of a 
color. 

After the children had collected their 
pictures they thought that perhaps the 
other children would like to see them so 
they decided to make a large scrapbook 
which would have in it the pictures 
chosen as best during “Show and Tell” 
periods which were held each week. 

A child from another class met the 
teacher in the school yard and asked if 
he might come into the class and learn 
how to make a color wheel. This gave 
the class the idea of inviting other class- 
es in to see the work they had done with 
color. Then when the pupils realized 
that other people were interested they 
asked if they might invite the school 
principal. 

Each group planned a group activity 
besides contributing individual _pic- 
tures to the class scrapbook which be- 
came so full that extra pages had to be 
bought. One group illustrated the 
story of Heidi and put it into a moving 
picture box which one of the children 
made, Another group dressed pattern- 
cut paper dolls for a diorama of a wed- 
ding procession on a lawn in front of a 
house like Mount Vernon. Still another 
group made posters for the unit and dis- 
play charts for the wall. They made 
a chart for new words which they 
learned how to use and spell during 
the unit. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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CARDBOARD 


The color wheel is essential in a unit such as is described 
on the opposite page. Four concepts of the use of color 
may be derived from a use of this color wheel: knowledge 
of complements, of split complements, of analagous har- 
monies, and of tints and shades. 


To make the color wheel, decide on the size it is to be. 
Then make a large circle and around the circumference of 
the circle mark off six arcs through the center and the cir- 
cumference. Start the second arc with the point of the 
compass on the spot where one end of the first arc touches 
the circumference. Continue in like fashion until you have 
a figure like that shown at the top of the page. 


If you wish to make a circle requiring a larger compass 
than those available, use the string and pencil method but 
be careful to keep the string always the same length until the 
six arcs have been drawn. 


Now you are ready to color the wheel. Crayons or tempera 
colors may be used. If your color wheel is a large one, it 
is desirable to separate the colors with heavy, black lines. 


If you make a large wheel you will want to mount it on 
cardboard or other heavy paper so that it will be more dur- 
able. The mounting is the next step. 


Next, from lightweight, white cardboard, cut a two-pointed 
arrow and a triangle. The former should be about five-sixths 
as long as the diameter of the circle and narrow enough to 
fit into cone well inside the petals. (See picture at the 
right.) The triangle should be wide enough to fit as shown 
in the illustration at the bottom right. 


Use paper fasteners to secure the arrow and the triangle 
to the center of the wheel. 


For determining color complements, use the arrow. The 
opposite ends will indicate the complements. The triangle 
will show split complementary combinations. Analagous har- 
monies are those "neighbors" to any specific color. Tints are 
made by adding white to a color; shades, by adding gray. 


In addition to having a large wheel for classroom use, it 
may be desirable to have the children make their own, smaller 
color wheels. These may be placed in individual notebooks 
and may be referred to not only during the unit but whenever 
a color problem is presented. 
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THE COLOR WHEEL 


1 Yellow Z Violet 

2 Yellow green 8 Red violeé 

3. Green 7 Red 

4 Blue green 10Red orange 
I. Blue 11 Orange 
6.Blue violet 12 Yellow orange 


DEVICE FOR LOCATING , 


DEVICE FOR LOCATION OF A_ SPLIT 
COMPLEMENTARY COMBINATION 


CARDBOARD 
TRIANGLE 








PAPER FASTENER 
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VERSES TO THINK ABOUT 


By GAIL BROOK BURKET 














WE'RE GOOD WE DO NOT BOAST 
SPORTS And when we win 
We play the game We do not boast — 
With might and main; The game is what 
But if we lose Should count the most. 
We don’t complain! 
WE PLAY FAIRLY “a.? WE KEEP OUR 
When we play games Se wey CITY CLEAN 
- ) we take our tum; " \ . — The world is such a lovely place 
For that is only fair. “ — 2, We would not mar a bush or tree, 
There’s fun - \ Nor leave a spot less beautiful 
for everyone Than when we played there 
When each child has his share. mane 
gw o% ( a ———— | _ — ~ 
o aa ee on 
‘ ili aa ae 
ec ens Z tet 2 
WE CLEAN OUR | WEDONOT 
SHOES SNOOP 
We never overlook We do not open doors 
the mats or drawers sso ts/ y/ 
Which wait in front : 
tiie To see what can be found; f 
of doors; 
We leave no muddy A little “Snooper” is a pest ¢ | 
footprints tracked Which no one wants ; | 
Across the shining floors. around! . 










WE KEEP HANDS Off 


We look at things 
But do not touch 
Although we want to 


VERY much. 
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WE'RE THOUGHTFUL 
GUESTS 


if you invite us to your house 
We know what should 
be done: 


Before we leave 
we always say, 











“Goodbye, and thank you 
for the fun.” 
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MAKE MINE MUSIC 


By LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 
DANA COLLEGE 
BLAIR, NEBRASKA 


Another school year is beginning for 
the nation’s children. Have you planned 
a music program for your group that 
will provide entertainment, enjoyment, 
and information outside of school 
hours? When favorite diversions are 
being listed, will many of your class 
say, “Make mine music!”’? 

If a school activity is to “carry 
over” as a leisure pursuit, it must de- 
light and emotionally satisfy the student. 
This implies not only activity but also 
progress. There must be opportunities 
for individual development as well as 
for group advancement. 


The universal need for companion- 
ship can be secured by participating 
with others in the production of beau- 
tiful harmonies. However, a_ well- 
planned listening program provides an- 
other type of kinship which is especially 
valuable to the dreamer or introvert 
who may not be able to perform satis- 
factorily. 

Pure or absolute music, with its 
ability to enchant, inspire, and enter- 
tain, may arouse a mood which permits 
the listener to realize the universality 
of all emotions among men. Thus he 
establishes himself as an _ interested 
member of a sympathetic society, there- 
by satisfying his needs for congenial 
social contacts. 

To benefit any group with a wide 
divergence in musical understanding, 
many types of music must be provided. 
Not only the underprivileged child, but 
his more fortunate classmate deserves 
an opportunity to develop. If we are 
to fulfill the obligations of teachers in 
a democracy, that is, to provide for 
the development of all the group, we 
must not ignore the needs of the musical 
minority in our classes. 


Any musical project should have at 
least one specific aim: to increase the 
enjoyment experienced by the group 
while listening to worth-while masic. 
However, other objectives can and 
should be realized. The degree of 
achievement of any goal will depend 
upon several factors: the interest and 


aptitude of the group as a whole; the 
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TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE GRADES 


enthusiasm and the preparation made 
by the teacher; the amount and type 


of equipment available; and the amount, 


of time allotted toward attaining each 
aim. 


In general, teachers are keenly aware 
of the need for developing skill in 
sight-reading songs. Much of the em- 
phasis in music education has been 
rightly placed upon this basic training. 
However, educating children in the art 
of listening to music is frequently ig- 
nored. Many factors contribute to this 
weakness. Nevertheless, it is possible 
for a classroom teacher to accomplish a 
great deal in this field. Let us list some 
of the points to be considered: 


1. Individual differences in musical 
taste is characteristic of trained mu- 
sicians as well as laymen. There- 
fore, we must consider not only the 
musical background, but the individual 
preferences of the group when selecting 
music for listening. Until the tastes of 
the group have been determined, a wide 
variety should be played. 


2. The musical level of the group 
may differ widely from their chronolog- 
ical age and grade placement. To 
determine the “listening level” of her 
class, the teacher should play several 
compositions of different age levels. The 
post-listening comments and the emo- 
tional reactions of the children will give 
her a clue. 


3. The teacher should manifest the 
enthusiasm she hopes to awaken in her 
group. A great deal of the mob spirit 
is present in children. They find it 
easier to accept the opinions of others 
than to form their own judgments. In- 
cidentally, it is unwise to play a rec- 
ord which you have not heard previ- 
ously. A standard number may be 
played by a combination of instruments 
or written in an arrangement which is 
not suitable for the classroom. 


4. The teacher must be a _ good 
listener if she is to train students to 
be considerate of others. Children are 
very sensitive to adults around them 
and absorb attitudes more readily than 
words. 


5. Many persons need external stim- 
uli for their imaginations. This is also 
true for the appreciation of music. Since 
active participation, mentally if not phys 
ically, is the most enjoyable as well as 
memorable, a wise teacher will act the 
scene in every way possible before 
playing the number. 

Frequently interesting anecdotes 
about the composer may be given be- 
fore the music is heard. Children are 
interested primarily in people, not in 
intangibles. When they associate a 
lovely melody with an interesting per- 
son they will enjoy the music more. 

6. The “Listening Hour” should be 
arranged for a certain period, prefer- 
ably the last music period each week. 
This time is not a desirable one in 
which to begin new work which may 
be forgotten over the weekend. Chil- 
dren enjoy change and variety. 

The end-of-the-week time has other 
advantages, also. When seasonal music 
is presented, the class may be urged to 
“keep their ears open for it over the 
weekend,” and to report their findings 
on Monday. 

7. The students’ comments and opin- 
ions should be accepted with the same 
courtesy accorded adults whose views 
one has asked. When the class realizes 
that their ideas are respected they will 
be more likely to comment honestly. 

8. The therapeutic values of music 
should be realized and utilized. Ever 
since David played his harp to drive 
away the evil spirit in King Saul, people 
have sought solace and peace as well as 
enjoyment in beautiful music. 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS FOR 

THE TEACHER 

1. Making Friends With Music Series, 
Grades V-VIII or IX, Ginn and Com- 
pany. 

2. Music Appreciation For Every Child, 
Grade I-VIII, Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany. 

3. Music Readers, Books I-VI and His- 
tory Sings, upper-grade level, by Hazel 
Kinscella, University Publishing Com 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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THE STORY 


OF PANDORA 


“I am Pandora,” and the lovely little 
golden haired girl standing in the door- 
way smiled at Epimetheus. 

He returned her smile and said, 
“Then you are the playmate the gods 
have sent.” 


She nodded happily. 


possibly be in it?” She peered down 
at the shining, polished wood as if she 
were trying to see through it to what 
was inside. “Oh well,” she said, turn- 
ing away, “I really don’t care anyway. 
Come,” and she smiled and took his 





‘By AMY SCHARF 


“Oh, no,” Pandora thought, “I must 
not open it.” 

But the voice kept repeating, “Open 
it, open it, open it.” 

Then suddenly Pandora said, “Very 
well, I will open it. Epimetheus is 

: being silly, and so was the 





“May I come in?” 
“Of course. This is your 
home now.” 


And so began the friend- 
ship of Pandora and Epi- 
metheus many hundreds of 
years ago. Both children 
were orphans and the gods 
had decided that since 
neither Pandora nor Epi- 
metheus had a family they 
should be together. At that 


time, those many years ago, We sh 





there was no sorrow, no 
trouble, no wickedness in 


NOTE ABOUT THIS FEATURE 


This is the first in a series of stories based on famous stories, myths, 
and legends to be presented this year. During the course of the year 
all three grade levels — primary, intermediate, and upper — will be 
represented. 

These stories serve a double purpose. First, they can be used simply 
as stories to be read to (or by) the class to enrich the children’s 
literary background and experience. Second, they can be used to 
stimulate illustrative and creative drawing. 

It will be noted that at several points in the story the words “Pause 
for sketching” have been inserted. At these points the teacher should 
stop reading and ask the children to draw their ideas of the event or 
scene just preceding. These drawings may be rough sketches to be 
completed later, or they may be finished before the story is continued. 

Also, the facts that dioramas and murals of the stories can be made 
and that other art experiences in the use of various media are possible, 
should not be overlooked. 
all be interested to have your comments and suggestions 
and experiences with this new series.—Editor 


messenger who brought this 
box. There are probably 
toys and games and lovely 
clothes in it.” And without 
hesitating further Pandora 
undid the clasp and raised 
the lid. 


As soon as she did so she 
cried out for Epimetheus 
and fell back on the floor. 
For swarming out of the box 
came a huge black cloud of 
ugly winged creatures mak- 
ing shrill, harsh laughing 








the world. Everyone was happy, and 
Pandora and Epimetheus were espe- 
cially happy. 

However, just before Pandora had 
arrived, a large box had been delivered 
to Epimetheus. The messenger who 
brought it had been very serious and 
he cautioned Epimetheus: “Under no cir- 
cumstances must you open the box or 
allow it to be opened. Will you re- 
member that?” 

And Epimetheus had replied, “Yes, 
I shall remember: I must never open 
the box or allow it to be opened.” 
Then the messenger had gone and in 
a few minutes Pandora had arrived. 

After their first greetings were over 
and their friendship firmly established, 
Epimetheus began to show Pandora 
the beautiful little house. One of the 
first things that Pandora noticed was 
the box. 

(Pause here for sketching.) 


“What's in here?” she asked, running 
a finger over the highly polished wood. 

“I don’t know,” Epimetheus replied 
slowly, and then he told her what the 
messenger had said. 

Pandora frowned when she heard it. 
“That sounds very stupid! What could 


hand, “show me the rest of my new 
home.” 

For many days they played happily 
together. But more than once Pandora 
found herself wondering about the box. 
She would go over to it and stare at 
herself mirrored in its highly polished 
surface. She would run her fingers 
along the edge of the box around to 
the small clasp. But then she would 
remember what Epimetheus had told 
her: under no circumstances should 
anyone open the mysterious box. She 
would turn away then and try to for- 
get about it. 


(Pause here for sketching.) 


“But I just can’t forget about it,” 
she said to herself one day when 
Epimetheus was out in the garden. She 
walked over to the box and stared 
down at it again. But the face she saw 
reflected there seemed not to be her 
own. It looked like her and yet it didn’t, 
for the mirrored face was smiling and 
Pandora was not, and the mirrored face 
seemed to be saying something and 
Pandora’s lips were closed. She thought 
that she heard a voice saying, “Open 
it, open it, open it,” very softly, very 
insistently the voice repeated the words. 


noises. The whole room 
seemed to be filled with the terrible 
things which stung Pandora and then 
Epimetheus when he came running in 
in response to her cry. 

(Pause here for sketching.) 

“Pandora, Pandora, where are you?” 
he called as he tried to fight his way 
through the swarm. 

“Over here,” she sobbed. “Oh, Epi- 
metheus, I opened the box, and look 
what has happened!” By that time the 
room had cleared out a bit. The black 
stinging oreatures had begun to fly out 
the door and the windows into the world 
outside. 


Sorrowfully, Epimetheus tried to 
comfort Pandora. “It was wrong of 
you to open the box, Pandora; but now 
that it’s done there is nothing we can 
do.” 

The heartbroken girl continued to 
cry until suddenly they heard a faint 
tapping inside of the box and a musical 
voice entreated them, “Children, let me 
out.” 

“Oh no,” Pandora was terrified, “it’s 
another one. We mustn’t open the box 
again.” 

“Please,” the voice pleaded. “I am 

(Continued on page 42) 
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SEPTEMBER BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS 














Decorate your classroom this month with patriotic remind- 
ers of the founding of our nation. Constitution Day (Septem- 
ber 17) affords an excellent opportunity to discuss the prin- 
ciples on which the American government is based and these 
discussions will be stimulated if a creative project is in progress. 

We have shown some of the designs which the class may 
work out for blackboard borders, window decorations, and 
the like. These are merely suggestive. Silhouette pictures of 
Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, Monroe, and other 
statesmen who drafted our constitution can be worked out 
nicely. For example: each child might choose one man, find 
a picture of him and from that sketch an outline. When this 
is completed to the child's satisfaction, it may be traced in 
chalk on the blackboard, the pattern removed, and the outline 
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filled in with white chalk. Then beneath the silhouette a few 
facts about the man may be written by the child. In this way 
the blackboard design becomes functional to the study and a 
good motivating force is given for pupil research. 

The same idea may be carried through with such pictures 
as we have shown on this page. For example: the town crier 
announcing some event (bottom left) may be used. The legend 
beneath the picture may tell about the need of town criers 
and something of their duties, thus including an investigation 
of some features of the life of the young republic in addition 
to the historical facts. Flags with the thirteen stars and 
thirteen stripes may be drawn and explained. 

The pupils may fe other ideas and suggestions. These 
should be incorporated into the study. 
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ACTIVITIES IN WOOD 


By JEROME LEAVITT KITCHEN ACCESSORIES 


































PROJECT | — LINE WINDER. To make this clothesline or cord 
winder, the pattern is drawn on a piece of paper according to the 
dimensions and cut out. Next it is folded once horizontally and 
once vertically; then trimmed. This reveals any defects in the sym- 
— of the pattern. A three-quarter-inch piece of pine or similar 
wood should be secured and the pattern traced on this. 


After the pattern is traced, the student should drill the two 
three-quarter-inch holes with an auger bit and brace. Then the 
main outlines and the "V" slats are cut off with a hand saw. When 
this is finished, the winder should be smoothed with a piece of 
sandpaper. 

PROJECT 2 — CUTTING BOARD. This small cutting board 
or bread board is made of any clean, clear wood one-half inch 
thick, four inches wide, and twelve inches long. A design is drawn 
on one end and cut out with a coping saw. A one-eighth-inch hole 
is drilled in the center of one end to facilitate hanging up. 


PROJECT 3 — TWIN BROOM HOLDER. The twin broom hold- 
er requires two pieces of wood: one for the back and one for the 
support. The back is cut from a piece of wood three-quarters of 
an inch thick, three and one-half inches wide, and twenty inches 
long. The one-inch triangles are cut off each corner. One-eighth- 
inch holes are drilled in the back, as shown, for hanging. 


The support is also made from three-quarter-inch wood that has 
good, straight grain. It is cut sixteen inches long and two and 
one-half inches wide. Two one-and-three-quarter-inch circles are 
spaced on the support with channels leading to them. These are 
cut out with a coping saw so that they resemble the illustration. 
Both pieces are sandpapered smooth. Glue is placed on the back 
of the support which is spaced evenly with a ruler onto the back. 
Finally, nails are driven from the back into the support. The twin 
broom holder may then be painted any color desired. 
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URANIUM 


A SCIENCE UNIT 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


INTRODUCTION 

It is obviously impossible for children 
to attempt a detailed study of uranium 
and its uses today in the atomic bomb. 
However, because this element now 
figures so prominently in our lives, and 
since, according to science, we have 
left the electron world and live in the 
nuclear world, it is desirable that they 
have some knowledge of uranium. For 
additional information and more com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject, 
teachers should be alert for material 
about uranium in current periodicals. 


I. WHAT IS URANIUM? 

Uranium, in pure form, is a lustrous 
white metal, a radioactive element of 
the chromium group. Its symbol is U; 
its atomic number is 92; its atomic 
weight is 238. It is slightly paramag- 
netic, and it is malleable, that is, cap- 
able of being shaped. 

Uranium exhibits marked chemical 
activity in that it burns readily in 
oxygen and it reacts vigorously with 
the halogens (any element of the 
chlorine family). It is the element (so 
far as is known) of the highest atomic 
weight and number. 

Studies of radioactivity (initiated by 
investigations of Henri Becquerel, a 
French physicist) showed that uranium 
continuously undergoes atomic disinte- 
gration. That is, when an atom of a ra- 
dio-active element blows up and releases 
some of its energy, it forms a new 
and entirely different atom of an 
element of less mass. In this way 
uranium turns into radium, radon, 
polonium, and eventually lead. Of 
course, this is a very slow process. In 
about 4% thousand million years 
uranium is about half through its 
disintegration. 

As we know, uranium has come into 
general public notice because of its 
importance in the atomic bomb. How- 
ever, it is isotope (isotopes are sub- 
stances which, though they have dif- 
ferent atomic weights, yet have identical 
chemical properties and occupy the 
same place in the periodic table of the 
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elements) uranium — U-235 — which is 
utilized by modern science in the atomic 
bomb or nuclear fission. Only 1/140 
of ordinary uranium is U-235, and it 
is very difficult to separate from U-238. 


I. BY WHOM WAS URANIUM 
DISCOVERED? 

Martin Heinrich Klaproth, leading 
chemist of his time in Germany, dis- 
covered uranium in 1789. (He also 
discovered zironium, cerium, and titan- 
ium.) He was the first to characterize 
it as a distinct element. However, 
Klaproth did not obtain uranium, or 
any of his other discoveries, in their 
pure metallic state. It was Peligot who 
actually isolated the element uranium 
in 1841. Klaproth named uranium in 
honor of Herschel’s discovery of the 
planet Uranus. 


’ If. WHERE IS URANIUM 


FOUND? 


The two principal commercial ores 
in which uranium is found are: 1. 
pitchblende (or uranitite) 2. carnotite. 

There are pitchblende deposits in: 
Cornwall (England), in Russia, in 
Sweden and Norway, in the United 
States, and at the St. Joachimsthal 
Mines in Czechoslovakia (these mines 
have been worked since 1517). In 
Canada, a few miles south of the Arctic 
Circle at Cameron Bay on Great Bear 
Lake, are located the most recently 
discovered (within the last 20 years) 
pitchblende mines. Katanga in the 
Belgian Congo also produces pitch- 
blende. These last two deposits named 
are the most important. 

These mines were operated primarily 
for the extraction of radium, which as 
we stated in section I., is a product of 
uranium decay, or uranium’s atomic 
disintegration. 

Carnotite, the other ore from which 
uranium is extracted, occurs principally 
in sandstone deposits, especially in 
western Colorado; other deposits have 
been found in South Australia and 
Portugal. 





New deposits of the uranium ores 
have probably been discovered since 
the war, and because of uranium’s new 
importance there will undoubtedly be 
an intensive search to discover more 
deposits. 


IV. WHAT ARE THE USES OF 
URANIUM? 


Compounds of uranium have been 
used in coloring porcelain and glass. 
Uranium salts have been used in 
photography, and uranium can replace 
tungsten in high-speed steel. 

However, we are concerned today 
with uranium as it is used in the 
process of nuclear fission, upon which 
the principle of the atomic bomb is 
based. This is, by necessity, only the 
most elementary explanation of the 
process. 

As we stated in section I., U-238 
must be changed to U-235. This dif- 
ficult task is accomplished in a number 
of ways, however, the most practical is 
a process of gaseous diffusion. 


U-235 undergoes fission and in doing 
so produces neutrons which are used 
as amunition to bombard U-238. When 
this is done, plutonium, or element 94 
(man-made), is produced. Plutonium 
is considered stable. However, when 
it is bombarded by neutrons it actually 
blows itself to pieces, splitting into 
atoms of smaller atomic weight and 
producing huge amounts of energy. 
This process is called nuclear fission, 


which is the principle of the atomic 
bomb. ; 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The World Within the Atom by L. W. 
Chubb, D.Sc.; Westinghouse Little 
Science Series. 

Radio, by W. F. Foshag; The World Is 
Yours series, Columbia University 
Press, Vol. 1, No. 23. 

“Flying North For Radium” by Edgar 
Laytha; The Saturday Evening Post, 
July 23, 1938 

“The Atomic Scientists Speak Up,” 
Life, October 29, 1945. 
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A STORY 


By GORDON M. PETERSON 


Jerry Duck sat on his stone in the 
Big Pond and wished_that he were a big 
duck so that he could do something im- 
portant. It was awfully dull to be only 
three months old and have nothing to do 
except watch Mr. Heron. 


In front of Jerry, in the shallow water 
at the edge of the Pond, Mr. Heron was 
fishing for his dinner. Jerry thought 
that Mr. Heron was a very silly bird, 
standing on his long legs and looking 
down into the water for minnows and 
tadpoles. 

When a fish got too close, Mr. 
Heron’s long neck whipped down 
quickly and his head splashed into the 
water. Sometimes, when his head came 
up out of the water, he would have a 
fish in his bill. But most of the time he 
didn’t catch a thing. And when that 
happened Jerry would laugh at him 
noisily until Mr. Heron’s feathers stood 
almost straight up. 


Mr. Heron thought Jerry was a very 
noisy and bad-mannered little duck, but 
he didn’t scold him because Mr. Heron 
was very old and very wise. He knew 
that Jerry was just growing up and that 
he would have to learn the hard way that 
little ducks who believe that they are 
very clever don’t have an easy time get- 
ting along. 

Jerry soon grew tired of watching Mr. 
Heron, and he stood up on his stone to 
yawn and stretch his wings. Freddy 
and Frank Otter were swimming down 
to the end of the Pond, and they saw 
Jerry standing on his stone. Freddy 
Otter looked over at his brother Frank. 
“How about asking Jerry to come slid- 
ing with us, Frank?” 

Frank shook his head. “Aw, no,” he 
said, “he’s no fun. He thinks he’s too 
smart.” 

“But we don’t really want to go 
alone,” Freddy said. “Let’s swim over 
and ask him anyway.” 

“All right,” Frank said, “but it would 
serve him right to let him sit there 
alone.” 

They swam over to Jerry’s stone very 
quickly because otters learn to swim al- 
most as soon as they can walk. They 
look like small, shiny, brown puppy- 
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JERRY TAKES A FALL | 


dogs, and they have long tails. When 
they swim all you can see is the tips of 
their noses and the ends of their tails. 

When Frank and Freddy got near 
enough to Jerry, Freddy yelled, “We're 
going sliding down at the end of the 
Pond. How would you like to come 
along?” 

Jerry looked at them sleepily. “What 
can we slide on?” he asked. 

“We made a mud-slide down the bank 
over at the end of the Pond,” Freddy 
replied. “It’s a lot of fun. You go right 
down the slide into the water.” 

Jerry was really interested in sliding, 
but he wanted to be coaxed so he said, 
“Sliding is baby stuff.” 

But Frank Otter answered, “I think 
you’re just afraid to try it, Jerry Duck!” 

Jerry jumped into the water with a 


splash. “I'll show you who’s afraid,” 
he said. “I'll show you how to really 
slide!” 


Freddy and Frank led the way to the 
slide. Jerry swam as hard as he could 
but he couldn’t keep up with them. “Just 
wait until I get bigger,” he puffed, “I'll 
be able to fly then and I'll fly circles 
around you.” Freddy and Frank only 
laughed and played in the water while 
they waited for Jerry to catch up with 
them. 

When they got to the slide Freddy 
and Frank scrambled up the bank and 
waited for Jerry to climb to the top. 
“We just lie down on our stomachs at 
the top of the slide and down we go!” 
the Otters explained. And Freddy and 
Frank scooted down the slide into the 
water. 

It looked very easy to Jerry as he 
walked up to the top of the slide and 
sat down on it. But as he looked down 
toward the bottom it seemed awfully 
steep so he held on with his feet to keep 
from going down. Freddy and Frank 
were making fun of him he knew, be- 
cause they giggled, but though Jerry 
was ashamed to be frightened he was 
just too afraid to let go. 

Then, one of his feet slipped and he 
started down the slide, faster and faster. 
He tried to hold on but that tumbled 
him head over tail so that he rolled all 
the way down the slide and splashed into 


the water upside down. When Jerry got 
back to the bank Freddy and Frank were 
rolling on the ground they were laugh- 
ing so hard. 

Jerry was miserable. He had bragged 
so much about how he would show 
Freddy and Frank how to slide. And 
now he couldn’t slide at all. He was so 
ashamed of himself that he almost began 
to cry. 

Mr. Heron had been watching the 
sliding while he fished in the shallow 
water near the bank. He thought that 
Jerry had learned a lesson and was sorry 
that he was so unhappy. Mr. Heron 
waded over to the bank where Jerry 
stood and said kindly, “Perhaps you are 
just trying too hard, Jerry. Why don’t 
you try it once more and I'll tell you 
how you can do it.” 

Jerry looked up at him sadly and 
remembered how rude he had been when 
Mr. Heron was fishing. “All right,” he 
said very quietly, “I guess I don’t know 
as much about it as I thought I did.” 
And he went to the top of the slide 
again. 

“That’s fine, Jerry,” Mr. Heron said. 
“Now, this time just sit down and hold 
your feet out in front of you. Are you 
ready?” 

“Yes, Mr. Heron, I’m ready,” Jerry 
called. 

“Now,” said Mr. Heron, “just close 
your eyes and let go.” So Jerry let go 
and he slid smoothly to the bottom and 
scooted out over the water. Jerry 
quacked happily as he swam back to 
the bank. 

“Oh, that was wonderful!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Freddy and Frank Otter stopped 
laughing then and told Jerry that he 
had done better for the*first time than 
they had, and that he was a good duck 
to go sliding with. 

While Jerry was waiting for his next 
turn on the slide he saw Mr. Heron walk- 
ing away to start fishing again. He 
remembered what Mr. Heron had done 
for him and so he went over to the 
bank to tell him thank you. Jerry de- 
cided that Mr. Heron was a very kind 
and wise old bird, and he, Jerry, would 
never make fun of people again. 
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A MIGRATING BUTTERFLY—BUTTERFLY DESIGNS 


Many children know that certain 
kinds of birds migrate south for the 
winter, but they may not realize that 
some butterflies also travel south at the 
first sign of frost. The Monarch is per- 
haps the most famous traveler. In the 
fall swarms of Monarchs congregate in 
trees on the shores of Lakes Erie and On- 
tario, in New Jersey, and in other parts 
of the United States where milkweed is 
plentiful. On a cool, clear day they 
start south. Their numbers increase as 
they advance until they become a long 
orange-c ‘ored cloud. 

0 iheir winter resorts is a certain 
group of pine trees on the Monterey 
Peninsula, California. Here they gather 
by the hundreds. Butterfly hunters are 
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By |. DYER KUENSTLER 


prohibited by law from catching or 
molesting these butterflies. 

THE STUDY OF LIVE 
CATERPILLARS 

Any live caterpillar makes an in- 
teresting study for classroom, but you 
may consider yourself fortunate if you 
find a Monarch caterpillar, Fig. (1), 
for it turns into a beautiful chrysalis 
that looks like a pale green, shiny china 
ornament studded with tiny gold nails 
and decorated with black spots, 
Fig. (4). 

Look for Monarch caterpillars on 
the milkweed plant. Their white skins 
are decorated with orange and black 
stripes and long black horns wave from 
their heads and tails. 


CARE OF CATERPILLARS 

Do net handle caterpillars with your 
fingers. They are easily bruised and 
hurt, besides a few of the hairy ones 
may cause a rash to appear on your 
skin. 

When you go on a caterpillar hunt, 
take a cardboard box along with you, 
with small air holes punched in the 
sides. If you find a caterpillar, break 
off the leaf or twig which it is eating 
and drop it carefully into the box, 
caterpillar and all. 


CATERPILLAR CAGES 
Keep your worms in cardboard shoe 
boxes with air holes punched in the lid 
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or sides, or cover the box with mosquito 
netting. Each different kind of cater- 
pillar should have a separate box. 

Place fresh food into each box 
daily, and let the caterpillar crawl onto 
it. Then remove the old leaves and the 
dirt. If the boxes are not kept clean 
they may develop an unpleasant odor. 
FOOD 

Although a caterpillar is a very 
hungry creature, it will refuse to eat 
any kind of leaf except that which it 
has eaten since it hatched out from the 
egg. The caterpillar of the Cecropia 
moth is found on box elder, apple, and 
several other trees; but if it was 
hatched out on an apple leaf it would 
rather starve than learn to eat box 
elder. 

When you find a caterpillar, notice 
what plant or tree it is eating. Gather 
several of the leaves and take them 
home with you. Place the stems in 
water to keep the leaves fresh until the 
caterpillar needs a new supply. 

NEW SUITS 

As a caterpillar eats and grows, its 
skin soon becomes too tight. Then it 
stops eating for awhile. Suddenly its 
old skin cracks open .and the worm 
crawls out wearing a new, bigger one. 
As a rule it changes its skin three times 
during its short life. 

Beware when your caterpillar be- 
comes restless and hurries all over the 
box. It is ready to turn into a chrysalis 
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and it may escape for it is looking for 
a suitable spot to make the change. 

As you may not know if it will turn 
into a moth or a butterfly, provide 
desirable spots for both kinds of cater- 
pillars in a large glass jar. Air holes 
should be punched in the lid. Place two 
inches of soft earth on the bottom and 
scatter dead leaves over the earth. 
Also, place a twig with leaves on it in 
the jar. Then coax your caterpillar in- 
side and screw on the lid. 

As a rule, future butterflies hang 
themselves up to some twig, and future 
moths spin cocoons, or bury themselves 
in the earth, or make a cocoon of leaves 
and earth at the surface of the ground. 

The Monarch caterpillar hangs him- 
self upside down from a silken button, 
Fig. (3). He may hang this way for 
two days, then he will change into the 
shiny chrysalis shown at his side, 
Fig. (4). The Swallowtail caterpillar 
hangs himself up to a twig, Fig. (7) 
and changes into the queer brown 
chrysalis at the right. Caterpillars of 
Swallowtail butterflies are found on 
fennel or carrot greens. 

Caution. After a caterpillar has 
hung itself up, do not shake the jar or 
you may kill the worm. 

The hatching time varies. Some 
butterflies remain in the chrysalis state 
until the next spring, but a Monarch 
chrysalis usually hatches out in 12 
days. When the wings show through 
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the case the butterfly will soon break * 
the skin at the bottom and crawl out, 
Fig. (8). 

Note. When a moth or butterfly 
hatches out, immediately see that it has 
room for its wings to expand or they 
may become dwarfed and the creature 
will not be able to fly. As newly 
hatched moths and butterflies will not 
attempt to fly for one or two hours, let 
them crawl out of the jar immediately 
upon hatching. See that they run up 
a twig or the side of a box. When 
settled, they will start to pump the 
juice from their fat bodies into their 
crumpled wings. You will be able to 
watch them grow. 

The Monarch butterfly in Fig. (6) 
has been hatched 15 minutes. Its wings 
are full grown but they are too wet to 
use for at least an hour. 


SIMPLE DESIGNS BASED ON 
BUTTERFLIES 

Flowerpot decoration. Cut a strip 
of colored or crepe paper to fit a 
medium sized flowerpot, probably about 
twice the size of the sketch above. 

Draw the simple outlines of one-half 
of a butterfly on a folded sheet of paper 
of contrasting color, and cut out around 
the edge. Open up the butterfly and 
paste it on the long strip. Make 
enough butterflies to go around the pot. 
If desired, ask different children to cut 


(Continued on page 42) 











PROGRESSIVE ART 





IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


This article is written to give the teacher 
re Mars & Se ae ot ant te 
aid her materially in sharing these expe- 
riences with her children. Suggestions made 
in articles of this nature enrich activities 
that originate in the classroom; however, they 
can never be considered as lesson plans de- 
signed for every situation, because individual 
personalities must be considered. If the read- 
er uses these suggestions otherwise, the very 
essence of the underlying philosophy is lost 
and an artificial situation results. 


INTRODUCTION 

Methods of obtaining art materials 
vary widely with the individual com- 
munity. In the larger communities 
most art materials are usually purchased 
by a purchasing agent, stored in a cen- 
tral supply center, and distributed to 
the various departments through a 
requisitional system. A number of 
smaller school systems follow a similar 
plan, but in most instances the teacher 
in the small or rural system assumes the 
responsibility of obtaining materials as 
part of her teaching duties. Some teach- 
ers pool the available funds and pur- 
chase their classroom needs a year in 
advance. Others place the responsibility 
upon the child who makes his purchases 
from time to time from a local merchant. 
It is obvious that there can be no ideal 
plan applicable to every situation, nor 
does any one plan escape certain ob- 
vious objectionable features. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to propose a plan for the teacher to fol- 
low in obtaining needed materials. In- 
stead, a number of suggestions are made, 
sources disclosed, and aids projected, 
with the hope that every teacher will 
realize some benefit regardless of the 
structure of the materials and supplies 
plan operating in her particular school 
system. 


FREE PERIODICALS 

A number of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing concerns prepare and distrib- 
ute free material of interest to art teach- 
ers. It is advisable to use official school 
stationery when writing to request such 
materials, as the quantity of such free 
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SOURCES OF ART AIDS FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL 


By HAROLD R. RICE 


HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC ARTS 


literature is necessarily limited to those 
actually engaged in teaching or those 
who have active posts in connection with 
the promotion of education. While it 
is impossible to give a complete list of 
free materials, the following items will 
be of interest to a number of teachers: 

Everyday Art—a colorful and pro- 
fusely illustrated booklet that is issued 
every two months during the regular 
school year by The American Crayon 
Company, Educational Division, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

The Drawing Teacher—a neat folder 
that offers units of work for both the 
primary and the elementary grades is 
published by the Binney and Smith 
Company, 41 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Comments on the various 
happenings in art and art education are 
included in each issue. The publication 
is issued every other month. 

Creative Ideas—a timely quarterly de- 
voted to helping creative leaders of all 
age groups, this service is published by 
the Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc., 
1267 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
19, N. Y. 


INEXPENSIVE AND FREE 
INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

Many of the catalogues issued by 
manufacturers and distributors are sup- 
plemented with most helpful suggestions 
that are to be followed in connection 
with the use of the products described in 
the catalogue. Outstanding examples 
of such catalogues are those of Binney 
and Smith Co.; Devoe and Raynolds Co., 
Inc., 44th St. and Ist Ave., New York 
17, N. Y.; B. F. Drankenfeld and Co., 
Inc., 45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. 
Y.; Fellowcrafters Inc., 130 Clarendon 
St., Boston 16, Mass.; Industrial Arts 
Cooperative Service, 519 W. 121st St., 
New York 27, N. Y.; and The O. P. 
Craft Co., Inc., Educational Division, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

Separate instruction sheets and fold- 
ers are also available. Frequently these 
are sent free upon request, and none of 
the aids supplied costs more than a few 
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cents charged to cover paper, printing, 
and mailing costs. Such,materials are 
numerous. Sherwin Williams Co., 
Brown St. and Lister Ave., Newark, N. 
J., offers a number of booklets on color. 
Higgins Ink Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 
lyn 15, N. Y., markets a series of in- 
struction booklets on the uses of inks in 
crafts projects. Dennison Crepe Paper 
Co., 5th Ave., New York, N. Y., has a 
series of paper craft booklets retailing at 
10c each. C. H. Hunt Pen Co., of Cam- 
den, N. J., issues a series of instruction 
sheets on block printing. Spencer Wood 
Products Co., Spencer, Ind., suggests 
many clothespin crafts in a circular on 
wood crafts. A. S. Boyle Co., 1914 Dana 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturers 
of plastic wood, explain a novel approach 
to puppetry in an available circular. 

Diamond Tints and Dyes of Burling- 
ton, Vermont, offers a wide array of cir- 
culars on such subjects as “Fabric Paint- 
ing,” “Tie-Dyeing,” “Batik,” and “Mod- 
ern Color Magic.” Requests for these 
free pamphlets should be directed to the 
attention of Miss Mae Martin, Color 
Consultant. 

Many attractive articles made from 
colored shoe laces are illustrated and 
explained in every detail in a series of 
booklets published by Mitchellace Inc., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, manufacturers of a 
wide variety of shoelace material. 

Lily Mills Company of Shelby, N. C. 
have a complete line of hand weaving 
yarns in all sizes and types. Samples, 
price lists, and aids are available with- 
out cost upon request. 

A number of government publications 
made available at cost are listed in price 
list No. 31, Education, a free publica- 
tion issued by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 

MAGAZINES 

In addition to Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities, at least two other educational’ 
magazines dealing with art, and art 
education should be included in the 
teacher’s professional reading. The first 
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of these is School Arts, published by the 
Davis Press, Inc., Printers Bldg., Wor- 
cester 8, Mass. It is a magazine devoted 
exclusively to art education. A second 
and equally as fine a publication is 
Design, published by the Design Pub- 
lishing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS 

Many teachers build files of illustra- 
tive material and similar aids. Such ma- 
terial, uniformly mounted and properly 
filed, is almost a prerequisite to success- 
ful teaching. While most teachers main- 
tain their own individual files of ma- 
terials, in a number of instances teachers 
have built up a supplementary library of 
illustrative material that is centrally 
located in the school building, usually in 
the library, and teachers and students 
alike of all the grades of the school 
have access to the complete files. The 
latter plan eliminates duplication and 
wasted effort, cuts cost, and above all, 
serves a much larger group of indi- 
viduals. 

While the various major headings used 
in the filing of materials will vary with 
the individual teacher, the following 
may be of some assistance to those fac- 
ing the preliminary steps necessary in 
creating a subject matter filin system. 
The suggested headings are broad and 
most general, and a number of sub- 
headings will be needed under each of 
the master titles suggested. 

Animals, art appreciation, basketry, 
birds, block prints, boats, books, color, 
costume, crafts, design, flowers, formu- 
las, furniture, gardens, holiday material, 
houses, human figures, illustrations, in- 
sects, landscapes, leathercraft, lettering, 
maps, metal crafts, modeling, murals, 
nature study, picture study, posters, pot- 
tery, printing, puppetry, sand-table 
units, seasonal materials, sewing, soap 
crafts, stagecrafts, stenciling, textile 
decoration, toys, units of work, unclassi- 
fied, weaving. 

A number of concerns offer special 
portfolios of excellent illustrative ma- 
terials in many of the above mentioned 
areas. Perhaps the largest selection of 
such portfolios is offered by the Davis 
Press, Inc., Worcester 8, Mass. Do not 
fail to note the many valuable aids of- 
fered by Junior Arts and Activities ad- 
vertised elsewhere in this issue. 


CATALOGUES 

Perhaps the best way to obtain a 
knowledge of the many available ma- 
terials in the art area is through a con- 
stant study of the various catalogues is- 
sued by the leading manufacturers and 
distributors. Several magazines publish 
an annual directory of art and crafts 
supplies. A number of interesting cata- 
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logues are announced in advertisements 
in Junior Arts and Activities and other 
publications. Teachers should select at 
least one manufacturer of each of the 
various art media, materials and sup- 
plies, and should ask to be on their mail- 
ing lists to receive all of their catalogues. 
In this manner, the teacher can keep 
abreast of the developments in the art 
field and at the same time have source 
material on hand at all times so as to en- 
able her to order her needs promptly and 
efficiently. 


WORKSHOPS 


Several of the major manufacturers 
of art materials conduct workshops with- 
in the schools throughout the country 
upon request for this service. These 
workshops are conducted without cost 
to the teacher or the school. Such serv- 
ices are in great demand and most com- 
panies are already booked well into 
their 1947-48 season. Included in the 


concerns offering workshops are: the 





THE POINT OF VIEW 


If crickets carried carpet bags 
To keep their fiddles dry; 

If bumblebees put bonnets on 
When they went out to fly; 

If butterflies brought butter home 
Just as bees bring honey; 

Do you not think such goings on 


Might seem a trifle funny? 


If each cat wore a fancy hat, 
And owls sang comic operas; 
If squirrels rode on bicycles, 
Or they wore high silk “toppers,” 
(as 
They might, if they were so inclined) ; 
Though we might laugh unduly, are 
You sure we should? We do such 
things, 
Yet don’t think them peculiar! 
“My, my!” I think I hear them say, 
“What strange ways human folk 
have got! 
“They don’t do things our way at all. 
“They are a queer and funny lot!” 


—Alfred I. Tooke 











American Crayon Company and the © 
Binney and Smith Company. Further ~ 
details concerning these workshop serv- 
ices may be obtained by writing to 
either or both concerns, care of Junior 
Arts and Activities. ; 


EXHIBITS 

A number of excellent exhibits of 
students’ work are available at little or 
no cost. An outstanding exhibit of work 
done by students in each teacher’s re- 
spective state may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Scholastic Publications, 220 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. In addi- 
tion, Scholastic Publications exhibits 
annually a national show of the nation’s 
outstanding and prize-winning work 
done by high school students. A number 
of these prize-winning paintings are re- 
produced annually by Ingersoll Division 
of Waterbury Clock Co., 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., and a calendar with 
these reproductions is available without 
cost to schools requesting one. The Bin- 
ney and Smith Company offers two serv- 
ices: (1) A selected group of paintings, 
designs, and illustrations entered in their 
annual “Young America Paints” compe- 
tition. These may be borrowed for dis- 
play in public schools. (2) Two films, 
silent or sound, finished in full color, 
that may be borrowed for a very small 
service fee. 

An unusual exhibit of craft materials, 
including stenciled and block printed 
textiles, is available from the American 
Crayon Co., under similar arrangement. 


CONVENTIONS 

An integral part of a teacher’s pro- 
fessional growth is faithful attendance 
at art conventions. Included in the large 
annual gatherings of importance are 
Southeastern Arts, Eastern Arts, and 
Western Arts. Such meetings make it 
possible for teachers to not only see 
many timely demonstrations and hear 
formal and informal talks and discus- 
sions of timely art subjects, but gives 
them an opportunity to see the nation’s 
finest display of art materials, supplies, 
and aids grouped for their convenience 
at the convention headquarters. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The progressive teacher finds herself 
more adequately prepared to share rich 
and fruitful art experiences with her 
children when she is alert and open to 
the many opportunities that are about 
her. She should make every effort to 
use the many aids that are at her com- 
mand. In this way the teacher will find 
that life holds an inexhaustible store- 
house of untold wealth in happy and en- 
riched experiences awaiting those who 
seek them. 
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A GREENHOUSE 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


In reality, our greenhouse unit began 
on the opening day of school when the 
first flowers and plants were brought 
into the classroom. It ended in May 
when the last little window box was 
taken home. 

To have the opportunity of opening 
a child’s mind to all the loveliness that 
is in plants, flowers, and birds is one 
of the most delightful of all the privi- 
leges given to a teacher of little children. 
The success of first attempts to open 
this new world to children will depend 
a great deal on the amount and kind of 
experience that has been a part of their 
early background. However, before we 
attempt to arouse appreciation in chil- 
dren, it is necessary that we ourselves 
have a sense of appreciation of the 
loveliness of nature. When flowers, 
seeds, twigs, bulbs, and plants were 
brought into our schoolroom, special 
attention was given to them. The sec- 
ond day of school one of the boys 
brought two plants from home. He 
remembered that the name of one plant 
was petunia, but he could not remember 
the name of the other. Turning to me 
he said, “My big brother said you 
would know what it is.” The plant was 
a fuchsia. 

Due to the interest aroused, many 
more plants were brought in by the 
children. We placed the plants on a 
shelf in the east windows. Bouquets of 
fall flowers were put on the piano, 
bookcases, and my desk. This added 
to the attractiveness of the room and 
brought such responses from the chil- 
dren as: “That makes the room look 
pretty,” or “I like the red flowers best.” 

As time went on a large variety of 
new plants was added to our shelf and 
these were cared for by t!.e children 
who took turns being gardeners. This 
was one of their “civic responsibilities.” 

After a while our attention was 
given to new leaves, blossoms, and the 
growth of the plants, especially that of 
an ivy which grew up the side and over 
the archway between our two rooms. 
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FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


We nipped the new leaves at the top 
of the foliage and found that by doing 
this the plant became more bushy. 
Sometimes we took slips from the 
plants, placed them in water, and 
watched the little white rootlets through 
the clear glass as they grew. We 
planted these from time to time until 
we had quite a collection. Soil and 
small rocks had been brought for this 
purpose earlier in the fall. 

We were fortunate to have a little 
girl in our class who lived at a “real” 
greenhouse. It was amazing how much 
she knew about plants. 

Our shelf became crowded and the 
next question was: What can we do 
with our collection? This brought from 
the children the idea that a greenhouse 
was needed. 

Before building the greenhouse, the 
class discussed many points of interest 
such as: how a greenhouse looks (there 
were two in our locality so situated 
that every child could visit one or the 
other with his parents); how large a 
greenhouse was needed; what kinds of 
windows and roof were needed. 

The group divided itself into com- 
mittees. A chart of these different 
committees was printed on the board. 
Our building committee put the large 
house together using the long boards 
and blocks which made the framework. 
They allowed for three windows and a 
door. One committee chose to put large 
cellophane on the roof to represent the 
glass. This was held in place by trans- 
parent tape. Orange crates, arranged 
along two sides with ends up and 
boards nailed to them, was the work 
of another committee. This framework 
was covered with long sheets of white 
paper to imitate the whitewash on the 
greenhouse in the city. White shelf 
paper was placed on the long boards 
and the plants were arranged on these. 
The painting committee painted laths, 
cans for flower pots, and bottles for 
vases. They stained shelves of basswood 
to hold the pots and vases. When the 
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laths were ready for use, another com- 
mittee, called the measuring committee, 
made the framework for the sides. Two 
laths were placed on the floor a yard 
apart. Small nails were put at one end 
of each lath connected by a string a 
yard long the ends of which were tied 
to the nails. Next the boys measured 
on each lath a foot from the first nail 
and drove two more nails connected by 
a string a yard long, and so on, down 
the lath, being careful to keep the strings 
a yard long. This framework was nail- 
ed to the orange crates and strings were 
tied to the yard strings at intervals 
making window holes for the sides of 
the greenhouse. Yardsticks and 
twelve-inch rulers were much in demand 
during this time. The work was greatly 
admired by the group. When this com- 
mittee finished the framework they 
started to make little window boxes. Oth- 
er committees made small ladders and 
bird markers from basswood and paint- 
ed them. Sweet peas made from green 
string and parquetry paper “grew” 
along the wall of the greenhouse. 

A large fence with larger posts was 
erected around the “yard.” Paper 
flowers and painted rocks made the 
“yard” attractive. The painted rocks 
were taken home later to be used for 
doorstops. In the background a row 
of hollyhocks and sunflowers cut free- 
hand added to the beauty of the rear 
“vard.” 

All this construction work was the 
source of conversation and additional 
activities which would take too much 
space to record. As an example of 
these additional activities: bird mark- 
ers led to a unit about birds; the 
needs of plants to one about weath- 
er, rain, and sunshine; and so on. 

The parents had heard a good deal 
about the greenhouse and the chil- 
dren were anxious for them to come 
to see it. Invitations were made and 
carried home by the children. Also, 
we decided to have a plant sale. Plans 
went forward rapidly for our plant 
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sale. Every flowerpot had been paint- 
ed and a sign saying, “Plants For Sale,” 
and bearing the name of the greenhouse 
was put up. 

About two weeks before the sale we 
discovered that our beautiful straw- 
berry plant and one or two other plants 
had a few bugs on them. We were all 
very much concerned; our plants had 
been free from insect pests. The chil- 
dren decided that we should telephone 
the greenhouse to see what could be 
done. The greenhouse manager advised 
us to remove the strawberry plant and 
use a poison on it to kill the bugs. One 
mother sent a sprayer and after a few 
treatments the bugs were gone and we 
were happy again and the sale plans 
proceeded. 

When the parents came to visit the 
greenhouse the children told their guests 
about the various committees, sang and 
dramatized their flower songs, played 
flower games, and took their parents 
through the greenhouse and presented 
each with a daffodil. 

The sign “Plants For Sale” was no- 
ticed by the mothers and fathers and 
they were told that the following day 
was the date of the sale. A large truck 
made from a low workbench showed 
that our plants could be delivered to 
correct addresses. Telephone calls 
were to be given attention also. Plants 
sold that day were marked and placed 
aside since some of the children from 
the grades were anxious to get plants 
as gifts for their mothers. 

Our gift to each mother was a picture 
of her child in the greenhouse. The 
pictures were mounted on glazed paper 
on which each child had finger painted 
with any color he chose and made any 
design which pleased him. A calendar 
was placed below the picture. From the 
remarks made by the children, we 
knew that these pictures were greatly 
appreciated by the mothers, as were 
also the little window boxes which by 
by this time had been finished and taken 
home. Plans were made at home be- 
tween the children and mothers regard- 
ing the planting and care of the boxes 
during the summer months. 


OUTCOMES OF THIS UNIT 
1. Reading readiness 

a. Stories dictated to be lettered on 
chart 
b. Learning the names of flowers 
and birds 

c. Comparing and matching pic- 
tures 

d. Making riddles 

e. Words to rhyme with such words 
as rose, sun, joy, bud, root 

f. Yes and no questions 
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2. Manuscript writing 
a. Name of flower shop 
b. Sign 
d. Invitations to parents 
3. Numbers 
a. Differences in coins to buy plants 
b. Names of coins 
c. How to make change 
d. Price of plants 
4, Songs 
a. “Tell Me,” “In the Spring,” 
“Pussy Willow” from Jn Songland 
b. “Pretty Flowers,” “We Are Little 
Flowers,” “The Children’s Flowers,” 
from Children’s Book of Song and 
Rhyme 
c. Flower and sunshine songs from 





APPLES 


I like to say the apple-names— 
They sound like poetry: 

Rambo, Winesap, Golden Sweet, 
Flowers of Genesee; 

Russet, Pippin, Maidenblush, 
Duchess, Astrachan; 

Early Harvest, Northern Spy, 
King and Jonathan; 

Greening, Lady, McIntosh, 
Bellfower and Wolfe River, 

Rome Beauty—Oh, I guess 


The list goes on forever! 


I like to say them over— 
“Russet” .. . “Golden Sweet” . . 
But better still, I like the apples 


In my hand to eat. 


—Marion Doyle 


THE TREES 


Olive trees are gray, 
most trees are greener, 
oak trees are fat, 


most trees are leaner. 


Maple trees turn red, 
grow brown and bolder, 
firs and pines stay green 


when the year grows older. 


—James Steel Smith 








June Norton’s Sing lt Again 
d. “His First Bouquet” and “If 
Among the Garden Flowers” from 
Songs of Little Child’s Day. This also 
served as a little game to help us learn 
the names of the flowers. 
5. Poems 
“The Flowers,” “The Gardener,” 
“The Rain,” “Mistress Mary,” “In My 
Little Garden Bed” 
6. Dramatization 
a. Seed cycle (tune of “Farmer in 
the Dell’) 
b. Sun, wind, rain 
c. Hoeing, raking, planting 
d. Skipping to the car, riding to the 
woods, hunting for and picking flowers 
7. Vocabulary 
Among the new words learned 
were: bouquet, mixed bouquet, names 
of various flowers, tall, short, long, nar- 
row, few, many, large, smallest, root, 
stem, leaves, bud, blossom, earth, fer- 
tilizer 
8. Art 
a. Freehand cutting and drawing 
of flowers 
b. Making large baskets of flowers 
c. Moulding flower pots 
d. Drawing pictures of greenhouse 
9. Nature Study 
a. Developed in children an appre- 
ciation of the beauty of nature and love 
of flowers 
b. Helped the children appreciate 
the usefulness of sun and rain and 
plants’ need of them 
c. Helped in the formation of habits 
of observation 
d. Experienced handling flowers 
e. Observed the ways flowers grow 
—from seeds, from bulbs, from slips 
f. Learned that the same kind of 
plants grow from the same kind of 
seeds 


g. Learned various parts of a plant 
—root, stem, leaf, bud, and blossom 

h. Birds eat insects and so we pro- 
tect birds 

j. We do not pick some kinds of 
wild flowers 

k. We make our plants grow better 
by using fertilizer 

lL. Shapes of the community gar- 
dens along the boulevards 

m. Workers such as parents, gar- 
deners, florists, and children who help 
beautify by means of flowers 

n. How things out of doors look 
after a shower 

o. Some plants need more water 
than others 

p. Some plants live in water 
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In the unit on pages 34 and 35, Miss Doyle has given 
directions for building a greenhouse in the classroom. She 
has suggested orange crates, laths, and other materials 
for the building. They are easiest for small children to 
manipulate. However, if you plan to use this construction 
project with an older group and do not have all the items 
the author has indicated, let the children figure out suit- 
able substitutes. This can well be a project in itself and 
will give the children experience in critical thinking and 
the use of proper judgment. 


lf, for example, your class finds it impossible to obtain 
sufficient laths to build the fence, you might be able to 
contrive a fence made from upright posts and rope. It 
will not have the same effect as a fence made of laths but 
many children will observe that the post-and-rope fence 
looks somewhat like iron-pipe fences. 


Another suggestion: If your classroom does not have 
sufficient space for building a greenhouse as shown on 
the opposite page, try "faking" the fourth wall, putting 
it against the blackboard, the windows, or a convenient 
wall space. Then the depth may be adjusted to fit the 
available space and the width may be enlarged if you 
desire. Also, if the fourth wall of the greenhouse is a win- 
dow or windows, the children can have the classroom plants 
in the greenhouse itself (just as in a real-life building). 

If cellophane is not available for the roofing, tissue 
paper or crepe paper may be substituted. The children 
will note that many of the windows of a real greenhouse 
are painted with whitewash to prevent the very hot rays 
of the sun from harming the plants. The more opaque 
paper simulates this nicely. It will also give the class 
another aspect to discuss and in the third grade the chil- 
dren can begin to learn something about the rays of the 
sun and their helpful and harmful effects. 


Have you ever considered the construction plans given 
in Junior Arts and Activities as possible stage proper- 
ties? The greenhouse, for cxample, is used in classroom 
dramatic play. If the kindergarten or first-grade room 
has a wr on which dramatic presentations are given, 
construct it on that. If you have an older group and you 
undertake this unit with them, you may not want the green- 
house in the classroom. However, with simplified plans 
it might be constructed on the school stage and a pro- 
gram written by the children presented as a culmination 
of the unit. In this case the children might paint a suit- 
able backdrop on sheets of brown wrapping paper or 
light-colored Sister paper. 

There are many ways to build a greenhouse in the 
classroom! 
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FLOWERPOTS AND HOLDERS 
FROM CLAY 


During the unit on the greenhouse, the children will want to 
make flowerpots. These home-made pots are not recommend- 
ed for use with real flowers but the children may want to try 
them with flowers and plants that have been Leonel into 
the classroom. However, the flowerpots constructed in the 
classroom may be painted, filled with sand, and finished a 
with artificial flowers made by the children. These flow- 
ers may be cut from construction paper, detailed with 
crayons, and pasted onto twigs, sticks, wire or other 
firm materials. The clay flowerpots may be made in 
sevoral shapes. At the right and left of this para- 
graph we have shown two of the simplest and 
more effective. Square and oblong flower 
containers like those shown below are inter- 
esting. The rolls of clay fastened to the 
bottom as shown add to their attractive- 
ness. Note that these rolls should be 
flattened somewhat on the bottom so 
that the container will set firmly. 




















Soap Bubble Bath 











WORDS BY § Lilliee Beck 
Music 6y- Florence Sidenbender 








bub-ble | bath ma } mce clean| tub, A |soft, fluffy \cloth fora| rub, rub, rub, A 


bio Turk-ish vhen the| bath is | done, And a| tal - cum|shover is | lots of | fun. 








little lattl Iat 


WORDS BY Lillian Beck MUSIC BY Fierence Sidaenbender 


TIT - TLE TaT - TLE Lost My KIT- TY 
TIT - TLE TAT - TLE My «KIT-TY 


WENT A - WAY THE OTH - ER TIT-TLE TAT - TLE 
PRAYED AND SHE CAME {BACK TO IT-TLE TAT- TLE 
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This month we inaugurate a new fea- 
ture in Junior Arts and Activities. Each 
month these columns will be devoted to 
a discussion of several audio-visual aids 
which we believe will help the ele- 
mentary teacher make her classroom a 
more lively place, one where all the mod- 
ern aids to instruction may be put into 
use. We have had many requests for 
this kind of service and, as always, we 
want to include in Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities the type of material which will 
be most useful to teachers. 

We earnestly request your sugges- 
tions, comments, and criticisms so that 
we can make this feature as completely 
what you want and need as it is possible 
to have it. Address your comments to 
the Editor. 

One more word by way of explana- 
tion: Because we do not want to have 
any duplication of service, all audio- 
visual aids which are in the nature of 
“free and inexpensive materials” will 
continue to be listed in our department 
of that name. Look for them there. 


Various departments of our federal 
government have, from time to time, pro- 
duced teaching films on various sub- 
jects. These are usually available free 
or at a small rental charge. Teachers 
have had difficulty in making use of this 
tremendous library because there were 
so many departments and listings to 
consult. Now, most of these films have 
been compiled by one organization and 
have been catalogued for easy reference. 


While many of the films are too ad- 
vanced for use in the elementary grades, 
some of those produced by the United 
States Office of Education certainly come 
within the scope of the elementary pro- 
gram. 

Included in the catalogue are films 
and filmstrips. The catalogue may be 
obtained from Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, one 
of the outstanding storytellers of our 
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time, has, under the auspices of the 
American Library Association’s Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young 
People, made five double-faced, twelve- 
inch records containing some of the 
most famous of all stories for children. 
“Tales From the Volsunga Saga” are 
told on two of the records; the others 
contain the stories of Baldur, Sleeping 
Beauty, and Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside. 
This last is a humorous Norwegian folk 
tale. 

While there is at the present time a 
movement to acquaint children with 
their heritage of great literature and to 
help them appreciate it, it is only too 
true that most of our children are grow- 
ing up without any knowledge of the 
famous stories of our civilization. Such 
records as those of Mrs. Thorne-Thom- 
sen help to overcome the difficulties of 
presenting stories which at first appear 
to the children to be far removed from 
their experience and for which many 
children have no inherent understand- 
ing. She, as any good storyteller, brings 
the stories to her hearers, makes them 
live, and makes her audience a part of 
the story. 

These records may be purchased only 
as a set. The cost is $10.00. For fur- 
ther information, write to the American 
Library Association, 520 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Principals and other school admin- 
istrators, as well as classroom teachers. 
will be interested to learn of a new plan 
inaugurated by Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., whereby their films are now 
made available on what they term a 
rent-to-own basis. 

The plan is now in operation in the 
states of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Missouri, Wisconsin. Iowa, and Minne- 
sota. It is intended to extend the system 
to other states in the near future. 

If you wish more information about 
this plan to build up a school or system 
library of teaching films, write to En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films. Inc., 20 
North Wacker Drive. Chicago 6. 


SECRETS OF MOTHER NATURE 





& CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 7, ILL 





A book for use with any nature program. Facts 
about animals, insects, flowers, interwoven in stories 
of young people. 

USABLE IN HOMES — CLASSROOMS 

LIBRARIES 

Simply worded stories, beautiful 4-color illustrations, 
charming outline sketches. Printed on heavy enamel 
paper. 6 x 9” attractively and durably bound. 


PRICE $1.50 
Send remittance to: 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


















CHILDREN 

LOVE THIS 

NEW EASY 
WAY 70 





Here’s an easier, better, 
happier way to teach Music 
to grade students—a method 

scientifically developed and 
tested for years in classrooms 

throughout America. Teaches 
rhythm, sight reading, pitch 

) perception and solfeggio 

easily, enjoyably. 


’ Get this FREE Book... 
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this EASY Teaching Plan 


‘‘How to Create New Interest in Your 
GradeSchool Music Classes”"*—tells how 
to organize and direct your first Song 
Flute classes, how to interest parents; (~ES 
gives the famous ‘‘Beat Response = AN 
Method”; starts you on the fun route AA ~~ 
to success in classroom music. Get 

this free book. Use it. Results will win you the 
praise and respect of pupils, their parents, and 
your school officials. No obligations. Mail this 
coupon, or a postal, today. 


THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 
(Division of C. G. Conn Ltd.) 
630 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 985, Chicago 5, Illinois 





| THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 1 
| 630 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 985, Chicago 5, Hl. I 
{ Gentlemen: I want to read your book "How | 
| to Create New Interest in Your Grade School | 
| Music Classes.” Please send my free copy, and | 
j literature describing the Song Flute. This | 
j Places me under no obligation. 1 
| Name rl 
| Address l 
r Town _ 1 




































































PANDORA BUTTERFLIES 


INTRODUCING ... (Continued from page 22) (Continued from page 31) _ 
the Com pletely Revised not like the others.” The voice sounded — 7A, CS EE eaty & cenenning 
so sincere and sorrowful that Epime- . 1 , 
ELEMENTARY theus with a weary gesture opened the The older pupils may crayon dark 
lid. spots on the wings. If so, make these 
HAND CRAFT Out of the box fluttered a beautiful warpage l sen cn a 
butterfly. (Pause here for sketching.) : : : ; 
PRO J ECTS “You have committed a great wrong,” clips through the wings might be used 


on crepe paper instead of paste. 
Greeting Cards. Use the same idea 
of a cutout butterfly for all three cards. 


By D. C. BLIDE the butterfly said reprovingly, “But as 


Epimetheus said, nothing can be done 
Chairman, Division of Fine and Applied Arts 


ae elie eine Oaeb Site Cie about it now. You let into the world The first is a large butterfly with the 
the whole terrible tribe of evil, care, greeting printed on the inside pages 

CONTAINING... sorrow, disease, and trouble that will Sor the wile cond, peste 6 for wt 

Working With Wood, complete instruc- Renee pingue mankind. ’ butterfly on a sheet of folded white 
tions for using wood, necessary tools, dia- Pandora began to cry again and paper. Print the greetings below. Three 
grams, outline drawings of projects, many Epimetheus hung his head. “Wait,” the | , all butterflies of different colors 
methods and plans for construction. butterfly said, “you have also released | decorate the third card. 

Keene's Cement, how to make forms, me. I am Hope, and no matter whom- If desired, the butterflies on the cards 
how to prepare the material, types of ever the evils attack, I shall always : 


may also be decorated with darker spots 
on the wings. 


projects suitable for this medium, all ex- 


come. Hope — mankind shall forever 
plained and illustrated. 


have that.” 
Uncleum Blocks, a clear explanation of And that is how it happens that even 
mounting the material and using necessary 


oils miceiiy eustitionn fet quaation eunia, to this day no matter how mankind is | TEACHING COLOR 





seasonal subjects, and possible uses of pursued by troubles and sorrow each (Continued from page 18) 
block prints. and every person in the world also has ; 

Leather Craft. Clear explanations and hope. t _—— the anyon — — 
ii make working in leather simple unity was given each chi to report 
end enable the crafieman to produce ws observations of color harmony in dress, 
able and beautiful articles. in nature, and in home decoration. The 

THE ATMOSPHERE children became very color conscious. 

Plastics. Methods for working with this : K . 
newest of the craft materials are clearly IN WHICH WE LIVE Opportunity for growth in written 
outlined. Specific projects are given in Patten tee 16 English was afforded by the fact 
step-by-step form. ( from page 16) that the children felt it was necessary 

acs Cink Bet weeie, obliinn and a few others present in very small to have an explanation of the color 
modeling, and raising are discussed. Ilus- amounts. They do not seem very im- harmony used in all the scrapbook pic- 
trations of possible projects are included. portant to us but we would miss them | tures if children of other classes were 

very much if they were not there. Car- | to understand and enjoy them. 

ALL THIS ... bon dioxide, for example, is one of the The children themselves planned the 
written especially for the teacher who has gases which we exhale from our lungs. | program for the culmination of, the 
little time to devote to learning about It is used by plants to help them grow. | activity. They wrote the speeches and 
craft work or refreshing her memory. No Neon is used in many of the brightly voted on the best ones. They wrote in- 
matter how expert a craft teacher you colored lights that we see in modern vitations to other classes and to the 
are, you will find many usable sugges signs. principal. These were decorated with 
eee Oh Cie beek. Ss aliiien, « Step . . F appropriate designs and colored. They 
raphy of books and sources of craft ma- Air, because it has weight, exerts a ae ie h qd] : q 

terials increases the helpfulness of Elemen- pressure on the surface of the earth and practices thelr specches ane leames te 


tary Hand Craft Projects. give criticism, good and bad, kindly 


on us. You can imagine, as you walk E > 
and take it graciously. 


about, that you are balancing a column 












Price postpaid of air on top of your head. This column The children made a program corer 
$1.25 of air is nearly 200 miles high. If it is and lettered the contents. The topics 
1” square it will weigh nearly 15 pounds chosen were as follows: _ 
ee ee Oe ae ee ee ey at sea level. So, for every square inch Music and Color Harmony Similar 
D. C. BLIDE, Chairman of your body surface the air is pressing Colors Like People (neighbors) 
Division of Fine and Applied Arts against you with a force of 15 pounds. Tints and Shades and How to Make 
a Beis College Do you think you have discovered an | Them 
Minot, North Dakota interesting friend in the air? You can’t Showing some pictures and explain- 
I am enclosing $.......... eae see it but you can feel it and you ing the type of harmony used 
copies of Elementary Hand Craft Projects. certainly know it’s there. See what Reading of jingles composed by the 
other interesting things you can find out | children about cool colors and warm 
SNEED Sheoerrersestenescernesnpeeesnens from your science books about the air. colors 
PD cahasaaspaiahuwuehuneneeaaeunes You will find it fun to try the simple Showing the picture show “Heidi” 
See Zone......Stle...... experiments about the air which we have The pupils used the large color wheels 




















outlined on page 17. on the wall to illustrate their talks. 
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Make 


plain- 






We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution 
accepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher’s Corner, Junior 
Arts and Activities. 


REFERENCE SCRAPBOOK 

At the beginning of the school year I pur- 
chase a large scrapbook. In this book I paste 
the best copies of work done by the students. 
This includes: art work, designs, posters, 
essays, original poems, and the like. 

At the end of the year the scrapbook is 
put on display. The next year I use it as 
a reference to compare that which was done 
the year before with what the current group 


is doing. 
—Bertha Schlegel 
ACORN CUP BOUQUETS 
Acorn cups are excellent foundation ma- 
terial for coat lapel bouquets or for perma- 
nent bouquets in wall vases. 





Place the acorn cups on wire stems like 
flower calyxes. Silk-covered balls of cotton, or 
separate silk petals are then sewed to the wire 
loop in the cup. These look very gay and 
flowerlike. 


—Mary Neely Capps 
THE JUMPING FROG 


1. Draw or trace the shape of a little frog 
onto a piece of thin tissue paper and cut 


out. 

2. Comb the hair briskly and then hold the 
comb in front of the paper frog. It will jump 
to the comb. 

This is a good illustration of electricity 
ad the fact that we have electricity in our 


—Lillian Bassett 
MARKET PADS 


A market or memo pad is a useful item and 
it also makes an attractive gift. Fourth- 
grade children are able to work out this 
project very nicely. 

Using a pattern, draw a teapot on a piece 
of cardboard—red or some other colored piece 
is best. Buy small note-paper pads at a ten- 
cent store. Let the children cut out the col- 
ored teapot and then glue the pad onto the 
center of it. Tie a short pencil to the handle. 

Instead of using the teapot idea the chil- 
dren might wish to use designs such as a leaf 
or flower, a star, an animal, and the like. 
Older children should draw their own de- 
signs instead of using a pattern. 


—Ethel Miller 
AN AUTUMN FAIRY 
To help beginning readers in recognizing 
individual words, we play a game we call 
“The Autuma Fairy.” 
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TEACHER'S CORNER 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 






I draw outlines of leaves on the black- 
board (using colored chalk) and words or 
phonetics are written in the leaf outline. A 
cane or yardstick decorated with crepe paper 
is used as a wand for the fairy. Bright 
autumn colors are attractive for the wand 
decorations. 

The child pretends that he is a fairy and 
dances lightly from one end of the board 
to the other and touches different leaves with 
the wand. As he touches a leaf the class 
calls out, “He, hi, ho, this word says... .” 
This is an active drill as well as helping the 
children with words and phonics. 

—Mother St. Raymond, 0.S.U. 


OPENING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


The first day of school is very important. 
Much of the year’s work depends on the 
first impression made on the student. A neat, 
attractive classroom helps a great deal. A 
bouquet of flowers, a few well chosen pic- 
tures, an attractive bulletin board, and some 
interesting books on the reading table all 
help to hold a child’s interest and make him 
want to go to school. 

You might have the children fill in mimeo- 
graphed sheets with such information as: 
name, age, mother’s and father’s names, fa- 
ther’s occupation, subject liked best, hobbies, 
what kind of books the child likes to read, 
any special musical or artistic interests and 
abilities, and so on. With this information 
the teacher will be more able to understand 
the individual child and the preferences of 
the group as a whole. 

—Dorothy Overheul 


LANDSCAPE GARDEN 


Early in the fall we made a landscape gar- 
den for our classroom. We used a large 
glass jar of a rather odd shape. First we 











put a little sand in the bottom of the jar 
and covered that with green- and _ silver- 
colored moss. Next we put pebbles on the 
moss then sprigs of evergreen, red _ berries, 
and very small green plants. 

We kept the garden moist, not wet, and 


_ the plants grew very nicely. The children 


were very much interested in this miniature 
garden and they enjoyed bringing in tiny 
plants for it as well as pebbles and berries. 
Also, they helped work out the artistic ar- 
rangement of the garden. 

—Grace Close 


HOUSE BOOK 
During our “Better Homes” project we 
made what we called “House Books.” Some 
of these books were made in the shapes of 
houses and some had pictures of beautiful 
houses pasted or sketched on the covers. 

One page of the book was devoted to 
the living room, one to the kitchen, one to the 
bedroom, and so on. On the last page of the 
book were pictures of the family. 


The children enjoyed making these books 
and it did a great deal to stimulate their in- 








OQUSES 


terest in caring for and making home an 


attractive place. 
—E. Lucile Knox 


SEPTEMBER CALENDAR 


Dates which are illustrated on the 
September calendar (page 6) are not 
by any means all of the anniversaries 
of events which might be observed. 

Many schools do not open before 
Labor Day, nevertheless, some ex- 
planation and discussion of this holi- 
day should take place. 

General Pershing’s birthday, Septem- 
ber 13, can promote discussion of his 
contributions to our democracy and 
comparisons of the aftereffects of World 
War I with those of World War II. 

Constitution Day can very well be 
integrated in a study of the United 
Nations by comparisons of our consti- 
tution and the United Nations Char- 
ter: even though they were written over 
100 years apart, what goals and aims 
have they in common? Also, a Con- 
stitution Day study is a good introduc- 
tion to history and social studies. 

The first day of autumn, September 
23, might stimulate interest in art 
projects based on this season, or in lit- 
erature (poetry, songs, stories) pertain- 
ing to it. It also correlates nicely with 
nature study and science units as they 
pertain to seasonal and weather changes. 

Balboa’s discovery of the Pacific cor- 
relates nicely with additional studies, 
after the Columbus unit. 

Other special days which you may 
want to mention are: September 2, 
Eugene Field’s birthday; September 
5, first Continental Congress assembled 
in Philadelphia in 1774; September 7, 
Brazilian Independence Day; Septem- 
ber 16, anniversary of Mexican inde- 


pendence. 
























Are you looking for picture books 
for your kindergarten library? Do 
you want new books to read to the “lit- 


tlest” children? This year, as always, 
there are a number of new picture books, 
some good and some not so good. One 
which we should like to editorialize over 
is Johnny Cottontail written by Mar- 
garet Friskey and illustrated by Lucia 
Patton, but first here is a report. Johnny 
Cottontail lives alone. He has no work 
to do and no one to love. Into his life 
come four motherless bunnies. He teach- 
es them to hear danger and to smell 
danger and, until one of them rebels, to 
keep away from the farmer’s garden 
and the carrot tops all rabbits are fond 
of. The farmer’s dog guards the garden 
and he is no friend to Johnny Cottontail 
—at least not in the beginning of the 
story. What happens when Pete rebels 
—he is the most apt of the four bunnies 
and has already dug a hole in the roof 
of Johnny’s house—is amusing and un- 
expected. About two-thirds of each 
page is devoted to a large illustration 
which is an integral part of the story. 
As a matter of fact, the story sometimes 
follows the pictures so ciosely that it 
is necessary to look at the pictures be- 
fore continuing the text. The pictures 
are drawn with winsome humor for 
which the artist is well known. There 
are bits of pink color scattered through 
the black-and-white illustrations for 
added interest. 

We imagine that the artist will not re- 
ceive any reward for her drawings but 
we can almost hear the children’s chuck- 
les as they study each picture. 

The theme of the story is not new. 
Nor is the situation unusual. Even the 
name Johnny Cottontail has been used 
before. Yet the whole—the story and 
the illustrations—is distinctive and ap- 
pealing. After all, to paraphrase an old 
statement, the children are different; it 
is the storyteller and adult who remem- 
ber previous treatments. 

(David McKay Co., 604 S. Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia 6—$1.00) 
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YOUR 
BOOKSHELF 


Harriett is a book but Harriett is also 
a horse, a most unusual but then not-so- 
unusual horse. Harriett once lived in 
London not very far from the British 
Museum. She was friendly, in a most 
ladylike manner, with the Lions, Henry 
and Harold, who guard its entrance. As 
a matter of fact, except for one Mid- 
summer’s Eve, Harriett maintained dig- 
nified relationships with a good many 
animals and people. The Midsummer’s 
Eve party came after she had retired to 
a farm in Surrey with Mr. Edward, 
Esquire, and it was her birthday, so 
she can hardly be blamed. Harriett al- 
ways had noticed the hats in a particular 
window of Sedgerow, Ltd., whose deliv- 
ery cart she pulled and it was a hat 
which brought her happiest day to a 
happy conclusion. 

Charles McKinley, Jr., the author of 
Harriett, has produced a feeling in his 
book, a feeling of whimsy, grace, and 
illusive once-upon-a-time fantasy with- 
out ever being coy. That is a consider- 
able achievement. William Pene du 
Bois, the illustrator, has caught the 
spirit of the story and infused his draw- 
ings with humor. 

We should place this book in the 
grades-three-to-six level but a great deal 
of the success of the story with children 
depends upon their feeling for this type 
of writing or their experience with the 
places and manners of England where 
the story takes place. 

(The Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17—$2.00) 

One World of Fashion by M. D. C. 
Crawford is a series of 60 plates on 
heavy paper (12” x 18”) each contain- 
ing illustrations and descriptions of the 
costume arts of the world beginning 
with ancient civilizations and ending 
with modern times. The primitive cos- 
tume arts of the Pacific islands, In- 
dians, Eskimos, head hunters of the 
Philippine Islands as well as the sophis- 
ticated styles of European civilizations 
are illustrated. 

This is a really valuable collection 
for a school library or an art depart- 
ment. Its uses are many: details of 
costumes for social-studies units, ideas 
for adapting costume styles from those 
of other countries, design problems, 







and so on. If there is one fault to find 
with the collection (and it is a relatively 
minor fault), it is that many of the 
plates appear to emphasize the costume 
adaptations as they would have been in 
the United States in the twenties. The 
reason for this is simple: many of the 
plates were made during the twenties 
because many of them appeared during 
the twenties in one of the leading trade 
journals of the designing and -dress- 
making industry. 

(Fairchild Publishing Co., 8 E. 13th 
St., New York 3—$10.00) 


The story of how Pocahontas saved 
the life of John Smith is one of the 
favorite legends of America. Based on 
some facts and much speculation, the 
story has appealed to children every- 
where. It has been rewritten by Mabel 
Cobb and Claude Allen Lewis and pub- 
lished in a book called The Story of 
Pocahontas. In general it is a straight- 
forward account written on a level 
which includes, we believe, grades 
three to five. The chief feature of the 
book is a picture printed on the inside 
back cover which when pulled with a 
tab attached to it reveals another, dif- 
ferent picture. Both are scenes from 
the life of Pocahontas. 

(American Crayon Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio, 79c) 


Teachers in the intermediate and up- 
per grades will be glad to know about 
two additions to the “America at 
Work” series by Josephine Perry, whose 
other volumes are so useful in the so- 
cial studies. The latest two are The 
Petroleum Industry and The Paper In- 
dustry. An innovation in The Paper In- 
dustry is the illustration on the end 
papers which, instead of being a photo- 
graphic reproduction of some charac- 
teristic scene, is a diagram of a di- 
gester and blow pit essential to the 
manufacture of paper pulp. 

As is her usual method, Miss Perry 
tells something of the history of the in- 
dustry under discussion, the manufac- 
turing processes, and the uses of the 
products. She also includes research 
and testing in these volumes. 

(Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 55 
Fifth Ave., New York—$2.00 each) 
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MORGAN-DILLON 
HECTOGRAPH 
DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS 


Complete Assortment for 

Elementary Grades 

Reading — Arithmetic — Language 
Nature Units — Social Studies 

These workbooks may be used with any 
text. Their loose-leaf arrangement en- 
ables you to use the lessons in any order 
desired, or to divide them among several 
classes. Each Master Sheet is guaranteed 
to reproduce 50 or more satisfactory copies 
on any gelatin type duplicator. 


TIME-SAVING 
EDUCATIONAL 
LABOR-SAVING 


Each workbook contains plenty of pupil 
activities, such as coloring, cutting, past- 
ing, matching. Minimum of teacher sup- 
ervision required. 


Reading: lst, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th grades. 
(Specify Grade) Each............ $1.25 
ARITHMETIC: lst, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
grades. (Specify Grade) Each....$1.25 
LANGUAGE DRILLS: 3rd, 4th, Sth, and 
6th grades. (Specify Grade) Each. .$1.25 
SOCIAL STUDIES: Indian, Holland, Mexi- 
co, China, Eskimo Land. Each....$1.00 


If you can use any of the workbooks 
listed above, send order and remittance 
now. If you do not see the material you 
want on above list, send for circular giv- 
ing descriptions of all MORGAN-DILLON 
workbooks. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Il 
































FOR YOUR REFERENCE 
LIBRARY 


Three Helpful Books 
Practical — Inexpensive 


OUR UNITED STATES. Study outlines, 
Projects, maps, activities, reference material. 
Alaska, District of Columbia, California, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Washington 
eS Ee ee are anes 60c 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS. Revised Edition. 
Study outlines, projects, maps, activities, 
reference material. Canada, Mexico, Central 
America, South America.............. 60c 


YEAR-ROUND ARTS and CRAFTS PROJ- 
ECTS. Things to make and do. Paper 
work, modeling, greeting cards, gifts, decora- 
tions, etc. For Halloween, Book Week, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Valentine Day, 
Easter, Mother’s Day, Flag Day, and many 
SE Wacn oh ere uw Genes 3 PaleSe ew Kewi e's 75¢ 


COMBINATION ORDERS 


Our United States and Our Good 
PRS Pe ee $1.00 


Our United States or Our Good Neighbors 
and Year-Round Arts & Crafts Projects $1.15 


Our United States, Our Good Neighbors, and 
Year-Round Arts and Crafts Projects $1.60 


All books sent postpaid. 
Cash must accompany all orders. 
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CAN YOU AFFORD 


to be without your own, personal copy of Junior Arts and Activities on your desk | 
each month? Can you risk spending hours of your free time planning activities for } 
your class? Are you willing to take the chance that you may not be able to use the 


library copy of this most helpful magazine just at the time you need it most? Of 
course not! 


You know how helpful Junior Arts and Activities is. Therefore, too, you know 


that it is only when you have your own copy that you can get the most benefit from 
it each month. 


And the cost is so small—scarcely a penny a day. Even cheaper when you order 
Junior Arts and Activities with some of the magazines listed below. Note the very 
real savings you will achieve if you send your new or renewal order to us with your 
order for one or more of the following magazines. 


If you order one of the special combination offers, you may also order some of 
the magazines listed in the clubbing offers. You pay the club rate (column 2 below). 
You may also order Junior Arts and Activities with more than one of the special- 
combination magazines. You pay $2.75 for Junior Arts and Activities (regular 
Bee ane and $2.75 for each of the special-combination magazines (regular price, 

-00 each). 


Send your order in to us TODAY! 


REMEMBER! It takes time for our office staff and for the clerical departments 
of other magazines to process your orders before you can begin to receive your 
copies. Please allow us at least three weeks to get your name on our list. If your 
subscription expires with this issue, send your renewal in immediately so that you 
will receive your October issue promptly. If you have never had your own personal 
copy, send your order immediately so that service can begin as soon as possible. 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.......... $3.00 











The Grade Teacher. 3.00 
Special combination price.............. 5.50 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.......... $3.00 
The Instructor 3.00 
Special combination price.............. 5.50 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.......... $3.00 
American Childhood : 3.00 
Special combination price.............. 5.50 


CLUB COMBINATIONS 


Price with 

Price Alone Club Rate Junior Arts 
Canadian Nature (5 issues) ..$1.25 $1.00 $3.75 
Child Life . 3.00 none 6.00 
Children’s <Activities..... 3.00 3.00 5.75 
oS ae Ere eae rete 1.50 1.40 4.15 
Jack and Jill .. 2.50 none 5.50 
Nature Magazine 3.00 2.75 5.50 
Newsweek (Teachers' only—give name of school) 3.50 none 6.50 
EES ene ieee eee nee eS 3.00 none 6.00 
RCT FADER TERR BIIIG oiccicvcses co cscrsicsnvecsieseccs 4.00 3.80 6.55 
Story Parade ............ 3.00 3.00 5.75 
Wee Wisdom ........... 1.00 1.00 3.75 
SS Se em ee me me ae ~ 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES S46 
4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS O New (1) Renewal 



































( Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year (10 consecutive issues 
(Add 25c per year for Canadian sub- 
scriptions; 50c for those from other foreign countries.) 


beginning with the current number), $3.00. 


1 Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in combination with the following 


magazines 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


HELPS 


The purpose of this column is to give the 
busy teacher quick, easy plans for the monthly 
P.T.A. or Community Club meeting and sug- 
gestions for a big program. 

If a teacher would like special help for her 
big program she may write to the author in 
care of Junior Arts and Activities stating when 
she intends to have her program, the type she 
wants, and the number and age of her pupils. 
Such requests should be sent at least a month 
and a half prior to the program date. 

In the listings of sources of material, the 
price and the name and address of the pub- 
lisher are always given. Send orders for this 
material direct to the publishers. 


» 
SETTING: Arrange chairs around 
stage in semicircle. Small artificial 


bonfire in back center. Back scenery— 
hang bright Indian blankets, or brown 
wrapping paper colored with colored 
chalk or poster paint to represent a 
western view. Cactus can be made of 
stiff cardboard, painted with poster 
paint, and stood up on Christmas tree 
stands. 

COSTUMES: Regular cowboy or 
cowgirl outfits. Girls wear skirts, 
blouses, and bandana kerchiefs. Bolero 
jackets and boots are easily made from 
plain-colored oilcloth. (Black is best or, 
if the reverse side is used, the em- 
broidery can be simulated with bright 
enamels.) Boys wear shirts, overalls, 
big hats, and bandana kerchiefs. 
(Chaps can be made of sturdy brown 
paper or old oilcloth with the under- 
side out and made fancy by painting 
with enamei or sewing on corn silk. 

DIALOGUE: Use negro minstrel as 
base, work in farm or cowboy jokes. The 
following are suggestions for the special 
numbers. The “ranch owner” (inter- 
locutor) introduces them through the 
dialogue. 

Introductory Song—‘“The Cowboy” 
by the group. 

Recitation—“The Cowboy” by a very 
small boy or “The Limitations of Youth” 
(Eugene Field) by an intermediate- or 
upper-grade boy, or “Sven Svenson, 
Svede Farmer” (10 minutes) by a boy 
or girl good at giving long readings. 

Song—(Humorous, act it out) “Great 
Grand Dad” or “Goin’ Down to Town.” 

Playlet—“Hicks from the Sticks” (15 
minutes) by.two large boys. 

Song—“Wait for the Wagon” by the 
group. 


Se) 


Pantomime—“In the Good Old Nick 
of Time” (mortgage due on old home- 
stead) by 6 or more pupils, or “Prairie 
Romance” (satire on western movie) by 
6 or 8 pupils. 

Song—“Sourwood Mountains” by the 
group. 

Square Dance 

Recitation—“The Moo-Cow-Moo” by 
a very small boy or “Piller Fights” by 
an intermediate- or upper-grade boy. 

Song—“Home on the Range” 

Other songs, recitations, and plays 
can easily be substituted. 

Buckaroo Ballads _(Paull-Pioneer 
Music Corp., 1657 Broadway, New York 
City, 35c) contains all songs suggested 
except one of the humorous songs. 

The Cowboy Sings (Paull-Pioneer 
Music Corp., 35c) contains all the songs 
suggested (excepting one of the humor- 
ous songs), and many other old and 
new westerns. 


Songs of the Hills and Plains by Harry 
Robert Wilson (Hall & McCreary Co., 
434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 60c) 
is a fine collection of mountain, cow- 
boy, negro, pioneer, play-party, chil- 
dren’s songs and dramatizations. 

Sing! by Stevens and Dykema (C. C. 
Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass., 25c) 
contains four good cowboy songs and is 
one of the best all-purpose song books. 
It contains classical and ragtime favor- 
ites for home, school, and community. 

“Git on Board” Folk Songs for Group 
Singing by Beatrice Landeck (Edward 
B. Marks Music Corp., R.C.A. Bldg., 
Radio City, New York, $1.00) is a col- 
lection of folk songs arranged for mixed 
chorus. 2 cowboy songs, 2 square dance 
tunes. 

The Cowboy, K. Clark (Wetmore 
Declamation Bureau, 1631 S. Paxton 
St., Sioux City 20, Iowa, 15c) 20 
lines. 

Sven Svenson, Svede Farmer (T. S. 
Denison & Co., Chicago, 30c) 

Hicks from the Sticks (T. S. Denison 
& Co., 30c) 

In the Good Old Nick of Time and 
Prairie Romance (Wetmore Declama- 
tion Bureau, 35c each) 

All-American Square Dances by “Al- 
lemande” Al Muller (Paull-Pioneer 





By GLADYS JACKSON 


Music Corp., 50c) is the best book on 
real square dancing. Everything is given 
—musics, calls, diagrams, terms, and 
complete directions. 

Sing and Dance by Hunt and Wilson 
(Hall and McCreary, $1.25) contains 
folk songs and dances and American 
play-party games. Full directions are 
given. These are similar to square 
dances but not as difficult. 

“The Moo-Cow-Moo” and “Piller 
Fights” are in Humor Up-to-Date by Ge- 
neva Vernon (March Brothers Publish- 
ing Co., 208-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, 
Ohio, 60c) which includes other good 
recitations. 

Cowboys and Indians by Pirani and 
Wheeler (Educational Music Bureau 
Inc., 30 E. Adams St., Chicago, IIl., 75 
purchase of six copies is required) is an 
operetta based on the story of Grey 
Eagle and the Palefaces. 45 minutes. 
13 parts with 6 boy solos and 1 girl solo 
plus chorus. Suitable for mixed grades, 
intermediate or upper. 


HALLOWEEN 

Good Things for Halloween (T. S. 
Denison -& Co., 50c) good general book. 

Halloween Fun Book (Beckley-Cardy 
Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, 40c) 
very good. 

The Best Halloween Book (J. S. Latta 
& Son, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 40c) ex- 
cellent. 

And the Ghost Walked (Wetmore, 
35c) pantomime, 11 characters. 

Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad Ghost 
(Wetmore, 35c) short play for inter- 
mediates. 

Who's Afraid (Wetmore, 30c) oper- 
etta, 17-50 characters, songs are to fa- 
miliar tunes. 

For contest deeclamations write to 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau or to 
Edna Means Dramatic Service, 525 
S. Arlington Place, Chicago, for their 
catalogs. 

Special music teachers write to 
these companies for their catalogues: 
Clayton F. Summy Co., 235 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; Educational Music Bu- 
reau Inc., C. C. Birchard & Co., and 
Hall and McCreary Co. (See elsewhere 
on this page for the addresses of these 
companies. ) 
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When it's modeled 





FREE SAMPLE! !f you would like to experiment with PLASTIC WOOD for class 
room modeling, we will be glad to send you samples of PLASTIC WOOD and 
PLASTIC WOOD SOLVENT. Direct your request on your schoul stationery fo: 
BOYLE-MIDWAY Inc., 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. 


A 











Handles like putty ... Hardens into wood! 


PLASTIC 


CELLULOSE 


wooopbD 


FIBRE 


FILLER 


HE OBJECTS SHOWN in the panel were modeled with 

PLASTIC WOOD by students in the 7th, 8th and oth grades 
in the Herron Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

As the result of a search to discover a low-cost modeling medium 
PLASTIC WOOD was selected as ideal for the purpose. No prepara- 
tion between classes was necessary. The modeled articles had a 
permanent quality. 

THE TEST COURSE was conducted over an 8-week period at the 
Herron Hill Junior High School, using simple items available in every 
home—such as flexible wire, paper clips, small boxes, coat hangers, 
beads, felt, colored cords and safety pins. 


@ Designs were just drawn on cardboard, either by tracing or free 
hand. PLASTIC WOOD was then added in thin layers as the 
modeling progressed. In fashioning the belt the following steps 
were taken. First, the design was drawn on a cardboard milk bottle 
top or a similar piece of cardboard; second, PLASTIC WOOD was 
applied in a thin layer to the underneath or backside of the disc; 
third, PLASTIC WOOD was modeled in a thin layer around the 
design; and fourth, the design itself was modeled in relief with 
PLASTIC WOOD. 

@ The holes through which the thin leather thongs are laced, to hold 
the discs together, were made with a pin or a piece of wire while the 
PLASTIC WOOD was still soft. When dry, each section was sand- 
papered to a smooth finish, painted and decorated. Any type of 
paint, nail polish, aeroplane “dope” or varnish is practical for a 
bright, colorful finish. 


Sold Everywhere 










T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 












HEADQUARTERS 


for accepted standards in 


ART SUPPLIES 


* Art publications, drawing equipment, 
silk screen process supplies and a vast 
number of other items are ready to meet 
the need of SCHOOL ROOM and 
STUDIO. The new Favor School Paste, 
of unusually fine quality, is available. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


Dept. JA 10, 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 











MAKE SPEECH STUDY 
INTERESTING! 


It is never too early to train chil- 
dren in speech perfection. Make speech 
study attractive for special days and 
every day by using recitations, mono- 
logues and plays. The children love 
to do them and dramatization stimu- 
lates their imagination and individu- 
ality. 

Send for our free catalogue, listing 
dramatic material suitable for chil- 
dren as well as adults. 


EDNA MEANS DRAMATIC 
SERVICE 


525 Arlington Place 
Chicago 14, Mlinois 











ing for. 


below). 
materials. 


publishers. 


facing the primary teacher. 
Reading,” 
“The Meaning of Discipline,” 


eral others. The 


experienced teacher. 


1201 Sixteenth Street, 
ington 6, D.C. The price is 50c. 





The pamphlets and other materials listed 
below may be just what you have been look- 
To facilitate your ordering these 
items we have prepared an order blank (see 
Use this to indicate the desired 
Send the order blank to us and 
we shall forward your requests to the proper 


Portfolio for Primary Teachers is an 
excellent series of 12 leaflets designed 
to give help with some of the problems 
It includes 
such subjects as: “What to Expect of 
Six-to-Eights,” “Starting First Grade 
“When Children Work 
Alone,” “Developing World Citizens,” 
and sev- 
information should 
prove valuable to the teacher who is 
just beginning her work as well as the 


This portfolio is available from The 
Association For Childhood Education, 
N.W., Wash- 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE. 


MATERIALS 


A brochure of important interest 
Teaching About the United Nations 
Charter has been published by the Na- 
tional Education Association of the U.S. 
and is available from them at 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. at 10c per copy. 

A clear explanation of the charter 
which was drawn up at San Francisco 
is given along with explanations of the 
general assembly, the security council, 
the economic and social council, and so 
on. 

As the forward makes clear, “These 
teaching suggestions are not designed 
as a blueprint for uncritical adoption, 
but as material that will assist in what- 
ever method and approach is adopted 
in any classroom, school, or school 
system.” 

* 

The music, words and historical and 
biographical sketches of the authors are 
given in the Morgan-Dillon publication 

(Continued on inside back cover) 








The GRAB BAG 


FREE 


$101 


&e So $102 
Jee aS 

Mo ey 

O ne) SS 


$103 


This feature has been inaugurated as a special help to our subscribers. 
shall not be able to honor charge orders. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


and INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


S104 10c. What Shall We Do About Immi- 


50c. Portfolio for Primary Teachers. 
Series of 12 leaflets discussing and an- 
swering problems of the primary teacher. 


10c. Teaching About the United Nations 
Charter. Explanation of the charter 
drawn up at San Francisco. Teaching 
suggestions made. 


35c. Fifty Great Songs of the Church. 
Compilation of hymns of many faiths 
and denominations. Music, words, his- 
torical, and biographical sketches of the 
authors. 


4616 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Please send me one (1) copy of each of the pamphlets which I have checked below. I enclose $ 


those items which require payment. 
(0 S101 (50c), 


PLEASE SEND THIS ORDER BLANK IN A SEPARATE ENVELOPE. DO NOT COMBINE IT WITH ORDERS FOR 


0 $102 (10c), 


1 S103 (35c), [J S104 (10c), 


OTHER ITEMS. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 
ORDER BLANK — PLEASE REFER TO THE NUMBERS AS GIVEN ABOVE 


We cannot honor this coupon after November 30, 1946. 


0 S105 (free), 


gration? Discussion by well-known au- 
thority on this important problem. 
FREE. Paul Bunyan’s Quiz. Questions 
and answers about the forests of the 
U.S., lumbering industry, trees, etc. 


50c. For the Storyteller. Manual of 
simple, practical suggestions for chil- 
dren’s storytellers, also bibliography of 
various types of stories and poems for 
children. 


We regret that we 


to cover the cost of 


0 S106 (50c). 


I am particularly interested in material on 
the following subjects: 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


Fifty Great Songs of the Church. This 
excellent compilation can be used to ef- 
fectively stimulate interest in and in- 
tensify the spiritual meaning of sacred 
music. 

Hymns of many faiths and denom- 
inations are represented. The book is 
available from the publishers at 4616 
North Clark Street, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
The price is 35c. 

? 

What Shall We Do About Immigra- 
tion is another in the series of popular, 
factual, 10c pamphlets issued by The 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Dr. Maurice R. Davie, Chairman of 
the Yale Department of Sociology and 
Director of the Study of Recent Immi- 
gration from Europe, is well qualified to 
write on this important subject, and his 
stand is soundly based on irrefutable 
facts and figures. 

w 


Questions about the forests, their 
history, current conditions, manage- 
ment of our forests, and interesting mis- 
cellaneous data about trees and lumber- 
ing are proposed and answered in Paul 
Bunyan’s Quiz published by the Ameri- 





can Forest Products Industries, Inc., 
1319 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

There is no charge for this excellent 
booklet and teachers should find it of 
tremendous value in connection with the 
study of forests and trees and lumber- 
ing as well as conservation. The il- 
lustrations will provide much added in- 
terest for both students and teachers. 

= 


Simple, practical suggestions For the 
Storyteller are contained in this pub- 
lication of the National Recreation As- 
sociation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10. 

This manual also contains an excel- 
lent bibliography of various types of 
stories and poems for children, includ- 
ing: collections, seasonal, humorous, ad- 
venture, and the like. , 

To give an idea of what the text of 
the manual contains, among the head- 
ings are: “Selecting Stories,” “What 
Makes A Story Good,” “Humor In 
Stories for Children,” “Stories and Oth- 
er Activities,” and many other perti- 
nent ideas and discussions. 

The manual is available from the pub- 
lishers at 50c per copy. 














START THE NEW SCHOOL 
YEAR RIGHT! 


By the Use of These Very Effective 
Teaching Tools— 


PHONIC LINGO, the most successful 
phonic drill material on the market. One 
set equips the average classroom. Thou- 
sands of teachers are using this educa- 
tional game with enthusiastic results. 


Set No. 1, for Grades 1—2, Postpaid, $1.25 
Set No. 2, for Grades 3—6, Postpaid, 1.50 
Both Sets to One Address, Postpaid, 2.50 


NUMOGRAMS. An excellent game for 
arithmetic drill in Grades 2—6. Splendid 
for remedial work. Four sets graded for 
easy and difficult addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. Postpaid, $1.00. 


VITALIZING LEARNING, Nalbach. A new 
book of infinite value to every teacher 
of Grades 3—12, Postpaid, $1.50. 


Sold on Satisfaction-Guaranteed Basis. 


Address Dept? 717 


THE KING COMPANY 


Publishers 
4618 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











Where can | get good new plays ROYALTY FREE? 





The answer is PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for 


Young People. Thousands of teachers and principals 
are subscribing to this magazine, which gives them in 
convenient and inexpensive form all the plays they 
need for classroom or assembly use. 


Each month during the school year — October through May— 
PLAYS publishes from 12 to 14 new plays by writers of high caliber. 
There are plays on a wide variety of subjects and themes: comedy, 
biography, history, science, patriotism. Every holiday, every out- 
standing event or occasion, has its own play. The plays are 
grouped according to the various age levels, from elementary 
through senior high school. 


Subscribers to PLAYS may produce all plays published in the 
magazine ROYALTY FREE. For the subscription price of $3.00 
a year, the subscriber gets 8 issues containing well over a hundred 
new plays—less than three cents a play. Any or all of these 
plays may be produced with no further payment. 


A school teacher in Birmingham, Ala., wrote us: “I would be 
lost without your magazine in my work.” 


A principal in Kenwood, Calif., wrote 
“Let me say that your magazine is the most 
constructive piece of work of its type in 
print today, and you can say that for all my 
teachers, and in print if you wish to!” 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine For Young People 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 


The plays may be used with simple costumes and no lighting 
as part of the regular classroom procedure to teach lessons of 
history, geography, and democracy. Or they may be produced 
with full costuming and lighting for assembly or special presenta- 
tion. Each issue of PLAYS contains a section on production notes 
for the plays in the issue. 


Among the contributors to PLAYS are such leading writers for 
young people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, Lavina R. Davis, Moritz 
Jagendorf, Lee Kingman, Isabel McLennan McMeekin, Helen 
Louise Miller, Jeanette Covert Nolan, Betty Smith, and Margaret 
Widdemer. With such authors as these no wonder the dramas 
published in PLAYS are up-to-date, interesting and timely! 


To receive these economical and time-saving copies 
of PLAYS each month during the school year, send 
the coupon now. 
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PLAYS, Inc. 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter subseription(s) for 
(1 year $3.00 


( Check or money order enclosed. 


year(s) to PLAYS. 
2 years $5.00) 


7 Send Bill. 


Name 


Address 


City... 

















excitingly different 
yet 
always applicable 


material is the keynote 


of Junior Arts and Activities 


and this year, as every year, we have added new fea- 
tures and expanded those which you have indicated are par- 
ticularly helpful to you in your classroom work. = 


As you look through this first issue fori the 1946-47 school year we'd like to have you especially note the 
following: 


The new column of audio-visual aids which gived, material for use in the classroom and explains and dis- 
cusses uses of audio-visual aids in the classroom. 


The series of famous stories, folk tales, and legends Yetold for children and presented with suggestions for 
the correlatidh' of these stories into the art program. 


“Entertainment Helps,” which has been enlarged, a full. page of suggestions for seasonal plays and 
programs. These’ suggestions can be utilized in the classroom, for P.T.A. meetings, community gatherings, and 
so on. Equally adaptable in both rural ahd urban schools. 


“Free and Inexpensive Mtterials,” a department which every teacher can make use of. Each month a new 
and entirely different list of material which is available to teachers free of charge or at a very low cost (less 
than $1.00) and a coupon for simple and easy ordering of this material is given. Social studies, literature, art, 
geography, science, health, crafts, music—none of these is overlooked in our search for free and inexpensive 
materials for you. 


These are only four of the outstanding values. which you receive in Junior Arts and Activities. These four 
are in addition to the science material which has» been expanded this year; nature study; music; health; seat- 
work; projects; arts and crafts; portraits of famous péople; and so on. 

And we want to add: if P be are not entirely satisfied with your order, we shall be glad to refund your 
money if you let us know within 10 days after the geceipt of the first issue. However, we think that regardless 


of the elementary grade you teach, you will find abundant material in Junior Arts and Activities, and all of it 
without long hours of research on your part! But 


remember your renewal 


and avoid delays and disappointments. Make sure that you will be provided with the help you need at 
the time you need it, and make sure also by renewing now that your magazine series will not be interrupted! 
Use the convenient order blank below! 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


[] New [] Renewal (Please indicate whether your subscription is-a renewal order or. whether this is an 
original subscription.) 


(_] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the current num- 
ber), $3.00. (Add 25c per year for Canadian subscription; 50c for those from other foreign countries.) 


[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 2 years (20 consecutive issues beginning with the current num- 
ber), $5.00. 


This order totals $ which I am enclosing. 














